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CINDERELLA 


(A favortle pottern of the modern bridle | 


Cinderella’s magical transformation is no more 
wonderful than the artistry with which the Gorham 
Master Craftsmen transformed sterling silver into 
the exquisite tableware that bears her name. And 
because it so subtly expresses the glorious spirit of 
youth, brides choose it almost instinctively for their 
own. Its very name is a fitting symbol of the ancient 
story that never grows old. 
Delicate, and very lovely, Cinderella happily 
combines the rich dignity of the Renaissance with 
a fresh modern style of treatment that is very new. 
A pattern that has become the natural choice of 
those who desire the world’s finest things. 
Your jeweler will gladly show you Cinderella—a 
complete service in sterling. You will find it very 
moderately priced for so handsome a pattern. 


The Teaspoons are $9.50 for six; Dessert Knives 
$21.00 for six; Dessert Forks $20.00 for six. 
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GORHAM 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MEMBER OF THE STERLING SILVERSMITHS GUILD OF AMERICA 


MADAM JUMEL 
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‘ * . ° - . * . . . 
‘Whatever your taste — whatever your favorite period — you will find among Gorham’s 27 patterns in Sterling a silver service to harmonize” 


AMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS FOR OVER 90 YEARS 
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Where working together is everything 


An Advertisement of the 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Ir 1s the aim of the Bell System 
that anyone anywhere in the coun- 
try can pick up a telephone and 
talk to anyone anywhere else clearly and 
without delay. That is the meaning of 
universal service. To provide it, the means 
of telephoning must be uniformly good. 
Each of the 24 operating companies of 
the Bell System has full access to all the 
improvements and methods that are con- 
tinually being made. 

There are 5000 workers on the staffs of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and the Bell Laboratories whose 
sole occupation is to develop constantly 
improving methods and equipment for the 
350,000 employees of the Bell System to 





use in serving the public. The re- 
sults of the efforts are evident, not 
only in the extension of telephone 
service across the Atlantic, but in the con- 
stantly improving local and long distance 
service at home. 

The very nature of the telephone busi- 
ness necessitates a single interconnected 
system. The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company accepts its responsibility 
for a nation-wide telephone service as a 
public trust. 

It is fundamental in the policy of the 
Company that all earnings after regular 
dividends anda surplus for financial security 
be used to give more and better service to 
the public. 
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Advice to wives 


whose husbands don’t save money 


By a wife 


Y husband and I used to be careless 
with money. Fred made a good salary 
but we spent practically every dollar of it. 

Then something happened that opened our 
eyes. Fred was taken sick and confined to bed 
for five weeks. By the time he was able to go 
back to work we were penniless—worse than 
that, we had been obliged to borrow money 
to live. 

After that I began to worry about money. 
What would happen to us if Fred were sick 
for several months? What would happen if he 
were incapacitated in some way and unable to 
go on with his work? 





How to end money worries 


One day a little book called “How to Get the 
Things You Want” fell into my hands. It was 
one of the most valuable, interesting and un- 
usual books I ever read. The book made me 
think of Fred and the hopes I had for him. 
Here’s what it said: 

You're interested in having the best possible 
time while you live—with the least worry and 
grind and discomfort. 

You don’t want to pay rent all your life— 
you hope to own your own home some day. And 
you don’t get any thrill out of the idea of appear- 
ing at an office or a mill or a store at the same 

old hour every morning until you die. 

You want to quit work sometime. And when 
you do quit, you want to feel that you're 
justified in guitting—that you've earned it. 

Then the book told how Fred and I and the 
children could be sure of a steady income even 
if Fred became totally disabled and unable to 
go to work again. It told how we could pro 
vide money to pay the children’s way through 
college—money to leave our home free of 
debt. It told how we could provide an income 
to live on when Fred decided to retire from 
business. Best of all, it explained how we could 
do these things on the moderate salary Fred 
was making. 

I showed the book to Fred. He was interes- 
ted. We decided to follow the plan outlined. In 
a short time we had taken steps to provide for 
every single one of the things we wanted. 

Soon we found ourselves on the road toward 
a life free of money worries. 








SINGLE WOMEN TOO 


may want to know 


—how to retire with an income 
—how to save money scientifically 
—how to end money worries 


Thebooklet offered below tellshow, 
Mail the coupon. 


Get this Free Book 


This story is typical. The book, “How to Get 
the Things You Want,” tells how you can 
become financially independent—how you can 
provide an income to retire on—how you can 
end money worries—how you can do these 
things and many other things, no matter 
whether your present income is large or small. 

The financial plan outlined in this book is 
so clear and so simple that you will understand 
it at once. It is so reasonable, so sensible, so 
logical in every way that the minute you read 
about it you will realize instantly that it works. 

This plan is backed by one of the oldest, 
most conservative institutions in this country. 
It is completely explained in the free book. 
There’s no obligation. Send for yourcopynow. 


PHOENIX. MUTUAL 


"”? LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 


First Policy issued 1851 
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PrHoenix Muruat Lire Insurance Co., 387 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, “How ro GET THE THINGS YoU WANT.” 
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Odious, Detestable 


Sirs: 

I cannot condone in silence the reprinting on 
your letter page of a scurrilous anti-Catholic 
campaign verse, directly under a letter from a 
Catholic Sister who cancels her subscription in 
protest against your original printing of this 
doggerel. If the Presidency of the United States 
were being contested by a Buddhist and a 
Mohammedan, I should wish Time to print 
no shocking, versified allusion to the sacred 
“Beard of the Prophet.” 

By so doing you would merely cause unneces- 
sary pain to pious devotees of Islam. In the 
present instance, I fear that you have shocked 
the Catholic Sister cruelly, unless you cancelled 
her subscription so promptly that she did not re- 
ceive the issue in which her letter and the verse 
appeared. If I am any judge of human nature, 
she at least flipped through a copy to see if her 
letter had been printed. You might have 
spared her a shock, and perhaps tears. 

Compassion and consideration should always 
be shown to those who are still religious. Per- 
sonally I like to pretend that I have lost all 
contact with religion, and then sometimes I 
wonder. 











Mary BurcHARD PRYOR 
Worcester, Mass. 


TIME assumes that subscribers who re- 
quest cancellation do not thereafter peek. 

If the Presidency of the United States 
were being contested by a Buddhist and 
a Mohammedan, Time would observe due 
reverence in mentioning the “Beard of the 
Prophet.” But if hundreds of Buddhist 
verses ridiculing the “Beard” should ap- 
pear, in such scurrilous myriads as to vio- 
lently affect the campaign, then Time 
would print a very few significant speci- 
mens of such doggerel. 

If these typical verses were of a self- 
evidently odious and detestable nature, 
Time would expect both Mohammedans 
and Buddhists to join with Trme in hold- 
ing them up to general odium and detes- 
tation. 

Exceedingly apropos is a despatch from 
Tennessee, printed last week by the Re- 
publican New York Sum, staunch supporter 
of Candidate Hoover. The Sun’s star po- 
litical correspondent, George Van Slyke 
wired: “The religionists have thrown off 
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Published weekly by Time, Inc., at 2500 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Entered as second- 
class matter Jan. 21, 1928, at the postoffice at 
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Los Angeles County Becomes America’s 
Second Tire Industry Center 
OLLOWING the pioneer lead of Samson Tire & Rubber Corporation, Goodyear, 


Goodrich and Firestone have each established great tire plants in the metropoli- 
tan Los Angeles area—and still other major developments are now in progress. 
Asa result, Los Angeles County is today the second largest tire center in America, and 
bids fair to make striking progress. Why did these great plants locate here? Because 
exhaustive investigations disclosed these advantages: 





—low unit cost of production. 

—a high standard of labor; ideal work- 
ing conditions. 

—low plant maintenance expense and 
low plant depreciation. 

—freedom from labor troubles. 

—a tremendous tributary market quickly 
reached and more economically than 
from any other Western distributing 
point. 


saving double haul of crude rubber 

across country and long haul of prod- 

ucts to Western markets. 

—big, concentrated market with ex- 
ceptionally high per capita buying 
power. 

—small plant investment necessary. 

—excellent transportation facilities by 

rail and water. 


—abundant cheap power and water. 


These same advantages are bringing other great industries here. For specific in- 

formation regarding manufacturing opportunities and distribution advantages in 

Los Angeles County, address Industrial Department, Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce. 


INDUSTRIAL LOS ANGELES (* 
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TIME 


A BRILLIANT HISTORICAL 
AND PUBLISHING EVENT 


j pow real history of a people is to be found in the lives of 
its men and women. 

But so difficult has been the task that until now no one 
has collected the vital facts about the lives of those who 
have made America what it is today. 


Now an adequate organization for the enterprise has been 
built up — under the auspices of the American Council of 
Learned Societies. Now the necessary funds have been se- 
cured — over half a million dollars for editorial work alone. 
And the first volume of this work is already off the press. 


When finished, the DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN BIOG- 
RAPHY will contain the life stories of more than 16,000 men 
and women. It will include not only explorers, statesmen, 
soldiers, clergymen, teachers, lawyers, physicians, writers, 
painters, sculptors, musicians, actors and scientists, but also 
frontiersmen, engineers, inventors — men of thought, men 
of action in every line. 


No such complete assembling of the significant names in 
American history, political and social, has ever before been 
undertaken. Its interest and its usefulness will live as long as 
there are Americans who achieve great things and who take 
honest pride in the achievement. 

An interesting descriptive brochure, into which have been 
gathered the most important facts about this remarkable 
work, will be sent to you upon request. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Publishers, New York 


THE DICTIONARY of AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


is being prepared under the direction of the Committee of Management of the 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION : AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY : AMERICAN 
ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES - AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY - AMERICAN 
ORIENTAL SOCIETY : AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION : ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTI- 
TUTE OF AMERICA : MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA + AMERICAN 
ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION + AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION - AMERICAN POLITI- 
CAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION - AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY : LINGUISTIC SOCIETY 
OF AMERICA - HISTORY OF SCIENCE SOCIETY ; MEDIAEVAL ACADEMY OF AMERICA 


Editor-in-Chief 
ALLEN JOHNSON 
Formerly Professor of American History, 
Yale University 


Chairman of 
the Committee of Management 
DR. J. FRANKLIN JAMESON 


THE FIRST VOLUME 


Among the biographies in the first vole Among the authorities writing the biog- 
ume, already printed, are those of: raphies in the first volume are: 

Edwin A. Abbey, painter; several Adamses; Louis James Truslow Adams, Henry Fairfield Osborn, 
Agassiz, scientist; John Alden, “Magistrate of Plym- Benjamin W. Bacon, John S. Bassett, Carl L. Becker, 
outh”; Thomas Bailey Aldrich, poet; Adrian C. Edwin H. Blashfield, Philip Alexander Bruce, Fran- 
Anson, baseball player; Philip D. Armour, meat cis A. Christie, Lane Cooper, Charles A. Dinsmore, 
packer; Chester A. Arthur, President; John Jacob Worthington C. Ford, M. A. deWolfe Howe, David 
Astor, fur trader and capitalist; Phineas Taylor Starr Jordan, Louise Phelps Kellogg, Frank J. 
Barnum, showman; Lawrence Barrett, actor; and Mather, Shailer Matthews, Allan Nevins, Paul Van 
Clara Barton, philanthropist. Dyke, Harvey W. Wiley. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 FIFTIT AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Please send me the brochure describing the Dictionary ef American Biography. 
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all restraints in the last month and are 
working openly against Smith. The State 
is flooded with the anti-Catholic literature. 
More than fifty separate pamphlets and 
circulars have been spread broadcast. The 
extent of this movement has caused much 
comment as to its cost and who is footing 
the bill. Much secrecy prevails as to the 
method of circulation. The literature bears 
the mark of Flint, Mich., and mostly is 
put into the rural mail boxes at the cross- 
ways, under doors and into small town 
letter boxes during the night... . 

“All the stuff is much the same... 
holds out the most amazing threats of dev- 
astation and disaster which will come to 
the nation if the Pope wins control of the 
Government ... and contains the most 
vicious and lurid attacks on the Governor, 
assailing him in the vilest language.” —Eb. 


var © 
Taft Letter 
Sirs: 

Permit one of your original subscribers to 
commend your published excerpts [T1ime, Oct. 
15| of letter of William Howard Taft of June, 
1918, wherein he declares against the pending 
Eighteenth Amendment and against National 
Prohibition as further evidence of the historical 
value of your publication, but also evidence of 
the attitude of one whom the American people 
had honored with the highest office in their 
gift. 

To many of your normal, _ well-balanced 
readers, who believe in protecting the people 
against themselves by judicious enactment of 
laws restraining the vicious and those devoid of 
self-control from inflicting upon themselves and 
others the consequences of self indulgence and 
vice, your timely expose of the Taft letter, which 
to many of your readers was unknown, was I 
am sure, very much like the discovery of a 
letter written by Abraham Lincoln in 1857 ap- 
plauding the Dred Scott decision; or Theodore 
Roosevelt’s posthumous missive condemning the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law; or a communication of 
William McKinley condoning the destruction of 
the Maine. 

To at least one of your readers it seemed un- 
believable except for the inherent probability con- 
tained in the unrestrained language of the author. 
I think it safe to say that if the Taft letter had 
been generally known to the conservative, law- 
abiding, progressive people of the country be- 
fore his appointment as Chief Justice of the 
United States he would not now hold that im- 
portant office. 


L. Ernest PHILLIPS 
Oakland, Calif. 


Tom Jones Hiker " 


Sirs: 

After reaching the end of the trail to Tom 
Jones Mountain in the Ramapo Range, I met up 
with a fellow hiker who had spent the night 
there. The first thing I noticed lying among his 
equipment was a copy of Time. I also had my 
copy with me, and it was not long before we 
were discussing matters in general. 

However, in some unaccountable way I 
neglected to secure his name and address, neither 
did he get mine, but I know if he reads this 
letter (if you print it), he will, no doubt, com- 
municate with me as I desire him to do. 

Thanking you for your kindness in doing both 
of us a good turn, I am 

J. F. Geist 


Grand View-on-the-Hudson, 
Nyack, N. Y. 
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Errata 
Sirs: 

Twice, TIME errs in the issue of Oct. 15, 1928. 

On page 13, col. 3, under ‘Renaissance in 
Richmond,” John Davison Rockefeller Jr. was 
introduced to Lady Astor; not Lady Astor to Mr. 
Rockefeller. 

And on page 56, in the review of Heart to 
Heart, suspector Fazenda never finds the truth 
concerning trifler Littlefield and the engaging 
seamstress; for in the end Uncle Joe titters and 
remarks that he knows something that will keep 
him laughing for the next twenty years. 

Frep ASHLEY WILSON IIT 

Coushatta, La, 
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CORRECTLY- SEATED 
CLERKS ARE ALERT, 
EFFICIENT, PRODUCTIVE 


ISTORTED spines, irritated nerve centers caused by uneven distri- 
bution of the body’s weight, bring on that tired feeling noticeable 
aaseapricd in mid-afternoon and known as “four o’clock fatigue.” 

Many clerks suffer from “four o’clock fatigue” all day long, every day, 
and largely because of poorly-designed chairs. This drains the health 
of the clerk, cuts the profit of the employer. 

Itis a fact, attested to by scientific investigators, that clerical efficiency 
is greatly increased when confining work is carried on in ease and comfort. 

Absiiataitin Office Chairs do away with “four o’clock fatigue.” They 
are built to fit the body, properly distribute its weight, support the spine. 

Aluminum Chairs make concentration on the ‘uae at hand mucheasier, 
because they are quiet. They are welded into one piece, have no dowels, 
screws or glued joints to loosen, set up irritating noises, 

On the practical, economic side they are a oma investment. They 
last a business lifetime. ‘They are permanent, sturdy, durable, because 
of the marvelous metal from which they are made, and the advanced 
method of their construction. 

Aluminum Office Chairs are beautifully finished, in natural wood 
effects or in flat enamel colors to harmonize with the decorative scheme 
of every office. 

Let us send you a copy of the booklet, “ Distinctive Aluminum Furni- 


ture for the Office.” and of the folder, “A New Correet- -Seating Chair—of 
Aluminum.” 


Aluminum Company of America 
2400 Oliver Duilding, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Offices in 19 Principa® American Cities 


ILUMEINUM 
OFFICE CHAIRS 
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Apparently TIME’S masculine subscribers value ae ana 
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“Let the Pup be Furnace Man” BRYANT 2s 


oo 
THE BRYANT HEATER & MANUFACTURING COMPANY fa 
17883 ST. CLAIR AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO Ri 
stu 
ry 

: SOR ee eeeeeeeeeceseeeseseseseeesseeseesseeseeseesesersercccecececeaessccecenenes secencccnnssccccccsncncccecccssccesscescseseunss pe 

: THE BRYANT HEATER & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 17883 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio ‘ 
4 I, too, “value my time, respect my energy’’. You may arrange to have an estimate prepared showing the cost of vot 
: INSTALLATION and OPERATION of Bryant Gas Heating in my home. No obligation on my part is entailed. oe 
: Name Co 
eee litt 
: Street No. alw 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
The Coolidge Week 


“The giver of all good and perfect 
gifts .. . has protected our country as a 
whole against pestilence and disaster, and 
has directed us in the way of national 
prosperity. ... Our fields have been 
abundantly productive, our commerce has 
increased, wages have been lucrative. 

So have we also grown and expanded for 
the benefit of the world. . .”—from 
President Coolidge’s proclamation of No- 
vember 29, 1928 as a day of general 
thanksgiving and prayer. 

@ President Coolidge received the trustees 
of Lions International convening and sight- 
seeing in Washington. Also, Mr. and Mrs. 
Douglas Fairbanks, who were in town 
trying to adjust a $1,090,273.56 back-tax 
dispute with the Treasury Department. 
Mrs. Fairbanks (Mary Pickford) did the 
conferring. Mr. Fairbanks wore a beret, 
played golf. 

Other White House callers, more formal, 
were Field Marshal Sir Edmund Allenby, 
First Viscount Allenby, captor of the Holy 
Land, and Lady Allenby. 

Mrs. Coolidge entertained Cabinet 

ladies, newspaperwomen. 
@, President Coolidge assured inquirers 
that he would approve a budget provision 
to continue the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s investigation of the political and 
financial activities of interstate public 
utility companies (power trust). The latest 
development in this inquiry was the refusal 
of the Electric Bond and Share Co., wide- 
ramified holding company, to surrender 
information sought by the Commission. If 
the case gets into the courts the Commis- 
sion’s work may be so delayed that the 
promised appropriation will not be spent 
for years. 


REPUBLICANS 


Votes 
Additions to Hooverism were: 

Mrs. Samuel Gompers, widow of the 
late great President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Reason: ‘“The right man 
for such a high office.” 

The Washington Post, circulation 8o,- 

000,* published by Edward B. McLean, 
fast friend of the late President Harding. 
Reasons: “After careful and impartial 
study . . . the protective tariff Pros- 
perity.” 
] * Relatively few of the Post’s readers are 
voters. Citizens of the District of Columbia 
have, as every one knows, no representatives in 
Congress. Last week, handbills and_ stickers 
littered Washington (population, 528,000) as 
always in presidential years: “Give Washington 
national representation,” “Let Washington vote 
for President,” 














G Keystone 
Mrs. SAMUEL GOMPERS 


Reason: “. . . such a high office.” 


(See col. 1) 


William Jennings Bryan Jr. Reason: 
“an unselfish man of great executive abil- 
ity.” 

Average Citizen Roy Lewis Gray of 711 
Second Street, Fort Madison, Iowa. Rea- 
son: not stated.* 


*Mr. Average Citizen Gray was “discovered” 
last year by the American Magazine, by virtue 
of geography and statistics. Aged 44, medium 
height, medium weight, medium coloring, not 
Wet, not Dry, Citizen Gray conducts a clothing 
store. Asked last year whom he thought would 
be the next President, he replied: “Oh, probably 
Charley Hughes.” 
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Money 

In thousands, tens of thousands, hun- 
dreds of thousands, millions, money poured 
into the national political treasuries. The 
G. O. P. was first to announce a figure sur- 
passing the $4,000,000 estimates set at the 
beginning of the campaign. National Re- 
publican Treasurer Joseph Randolph Nutt 
took pains to explain that he had collected 
in a double capacity, for the National 
Committee and for the State Committees. 
His double-entry books showed a total col- 
lection of $4,141,080. 20. 

National Democratic Treasurer James 
Watson Gerard, without fussing about 
double-entries, announced a total of $3.- 
065,038 for the Brown Derby, national 
and state. 

The Democratic fund included bank loans 
of $500,000, largest in U. S. political his- 
tory.* Some items in the G. O. P. ledger 
were: 

“Ways and Means Committee. Pennsyl- 
vania—$ 200,000.” 

“John D. Rockefeller, $25,000.” 

“John D. Rockefeller Jr., $25,000.” 

“A. William Mellon, $25,000.” 

“R. B. Mellon, $25,000.” 

“H. S. Firestone, $25,000.” 

“R. H. Goodrich, $25,000.” 

“Bernarr Macfadden, $10,000.” 

“Cecil B. DeMille, $10,000.” 

“S. S. Kresge, $10,000.” 

“Adolph Zukor, $10,000.” 

“Joseph M. Schenck, $7,000.” 

“Captain Robert Dollar, $5,000.” 

“H. H. Timken, $2,200.” 

The Six Fisher Brothers of General 
Motors, led by Eldest Brother Fred J. 
Fisher, donated $100,000 jointly. 


“ Socialism !” 
(See front cover) 

Monster demonstrations for Smith along 
the Atlantic seaboard were the most inter- 
esting topic of the week for Democrats 
(see p. 13). Did those great crowds mean 
votes—or curiosity? Was Demos what 
Alexander Hamilton called it, “a great 
beast,” or was it a thinking creature of 
articulate enthusiasms? 

Republicans also pondered the Smith 
ovations, both as. campaign phenomena 
and with reference to a problem of their 
own. What were Republicans to think of 
Nominee Hoover’s cry of warning against 
“State socialism” in his New York speech 
last fortnight? Was that a sincere cry 
against a genuine danger? Or was it the 

(Continued on p. 10) 


*The statement in Time, Oct. 20, that the 
G. O. P. negotiated loans of $600,000 and $167, 
000 to finance its 1920 deficit, contained a typo 
graphical error rhe figures should have been 
$100,000 and $167,000. 
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(Continued from page 8) 
ecclesiasticism reaches, as everyone knows, 
from Maine to California, from Mississippi 
Baptists to Princeton theologues. Religion 
is an open, acrid issue in Tennessee and 
Alabama. It is a tacit factor in New Eng- 
land. 


Registration. By ‘“Hague-Land’” is 
meant the strongly Democratic northern 
counties of New Jersey, dominated by the 
Hudson County machine of Boss-Mayor 
Frank Hague of Jersey City. A typical 
complication of the election was seen last 
week in Hudson and Essex Counties, N. J. 
Republicans had been trying to fasten 
shame on Boss Hague. They obtained a 
new election law and challenged some 
40.000 names on the heavy registration 
lists, as. illegal. The Democrats retaliated 
by charging that in Atlantic City, a Re- 
publican stronghold, 2,370 names were il- 
legally registered, including names of dogs, 
cats, dead men and a pet parrot named 
“John Talk.” Atlantic City’s population is 
some 57,000, of which some 10,000 are 
schoolchildren. Registrations reached the 
suspicious total of 41,643. 

Tremendous registrations were the rule, 
however, even without parrots and dead 
men. The Associated Press reported a 
total registration of 43,084,257 for the 


population. A vote of 37 millions was 
predicted, or an increase of eight millions 
over the votes cast in 1924. 

Governors, Senators. Complicating 
the presidential vote in many a State. are 
gubernatorial and Congressional elections. 
Republican Indiana, for example, seemed 
last week in a fair way to acquire a Demo- 
cratic Governor. So eaten with corruption 
is the local G. O. P. reputation that Demo- 
crat Frank C. Dailey, running on a “house- 
cleaning” platform, seemed well ahead of 
Republican Harry G. Leslie. 

Illustrative of how Senatorial elections 
can influence the presidential vote are 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. In each of 
these States, the Democratic candidate for 
Senator withdrew. In Minnesota, the pur- 
pose was to give Senator Shipstead, Far- 
mer-Laborite, a clear field against a Re- 
publican opponent. In Wisconsin, it was 
to give Senator LaFollette, Progressive Re- 
publican, a clear field against an upstart 
“regular” Republican. The Hons. Ship- 
stead and LaFollette reciprocated these 
courtesies by helping the Democratic na- 
tional ticket. 

In all, 36 Senators are to be elected. 
Three are to replace vacancies: to succeed 
the late Willis of Ohio, Gooding of Idaho, 
Jones of New Mexico. None of these 
States figures importantly in the presiden- 
tial election. In eight other States, the 
Senatorial results are not in doubt—Penn- 
sylvania, Maine, Vermont, California (Re- 
publicans); Florida, Texas, Mississippi, 
Virginia (Democrats). In 12 of 26 other 
States, the Senatorial campaigns are un- 
likely to affect presidential results—Ari- 
zona, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho. Mich- 
igan. Nevada, New Mexico (2), Ohio (2), 
Utah. Washington, West Virginia. Wy- 
oming. 

In 14 States, however, Senatorial cam- 
paigns might help or hinder the winning 


of electoral votes somewhat as follows: 

In wet Republican Illinois, wet Demo- 
crat A. J. Cermak campaigned formidably 
against Republican Otis F. Glenn. The 
Cermak insignium was a bottle-opener and 
the motto: “This is for beer. So is Cer- 
mak.” So is Smith. 

In Republican Indiana, Republican Sen- 
ator Arthur R. Robinson, campaigning for 
re-election, was viewed with alarm because 
of his past relations with proven corrup- 
tionists and the Klan. Strength to the 
Brown Derby thus accrued from the Sen- 
ate candidacy of Democrat Albert Stump. 
as well as from the gubernatorial candidacy 
of Democrat Dailey (see above). 

In doubtful Maryland, Democratic Sen- 
ator Bruce, defending his seat against Re- 
publican Phillips Lee Goldsborough. ex- 
horted his supporters also to support 
Nominee Smith. (Here, too, the guberna- 
torial situation was in the Brown Derby’s 
favor. Governor Ritchie, wet, popular, 
Democrat, was campaigning for a third 
term. ) 

In problematical New Jersey. Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts, Democratic 
Senators Edwards, Gerry and David Igna- 
tius Walsh, respectively, were defending 
their seats. 

The intersection of senatorial and presi- 
dential campaigns is usually figured the 
other way around. In the event of a 
Hoover landslide, the Democrats might 
lose not only the Presidency but a Senate 
seat each in four States where they now 
have both seats. In Montana, Senator 
Wheeler might get ousted; in Tennessee, 
Senator McKellar. In Missouri, Democrat 
Charles M. Hay, slated to fill the seat of 
fierce retiring-Senator James A. (“Jim”) 
Reed, might lose to Republican R. C. Pat- 
terson. In New York, Senator Dr. Royal 
S. Copeland (red carnation in buttonhole ) 
might be ousted by Nominee the Hon. 
Alanson Bigelow Houghton, U. S. Ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. James’s. 

In the restless Northwest, the chances 
of a Progressive-Democratic sweep were 
lessened when Senators Frazier of North 


Dakota and Howell of Nebraska, both 


very vaguely Republican, decided to cam- 


paign as Hooverites despite the opposite - 


action of their Progressive and Farmer- 
Labor comrades in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin. 

Representatives.—The chairmen of 
the Congressional Committees—Indiana’s 


Will R. Wood (Republican) and Arkan- 
sas’s Will A. Oldfield (Democrat )—each 
predicted, as a matter of course, that their 
partisans throughout the land would win or 
retain enough seats to control the U. S. 
House of Representatives in the 71st Con- 
gress. The effect of these campaigns upon 
the presidential result is almost nil, except 
in special cases. In allegedly wavering 
Florida, the last minute efforts of Ruth 
Bryan Owen, daughter of the Great Com- 
moner, Democratic candidate for Congress, 
will doubtless help the Brown Derby. Sim- 
ilarly effective, for Hooverism, has been 
and will be Ruth Hanna McCormick in 
faction-ridden Illinois. Lowden was her 
choice for the Republican nomination. 
But her father was Marcus Alonzo Hanna. 
Party regularity is her creed. 


Electoral Score Card 

Let subscribers preserve this copy of 
Time. On Election Day, having cast their 
votes, taken their holiday, dined and 
turned on their radios, let them use the 
blanks below for predictions, wagers or 
alert tabulation. There are 531 electoral 
votes. It takes 266 to elect. 























The South 
Electoral 
Votes Hoover Smith 
Alabama 12 EI oO 
Arkansas 9 O O 
Florida 6 Oo 0 
Georgia 14 O C) 
Louisiana 10 0 O 
Mississippi 10 O oO 
Nor. Carolina 12 Oo CO 
South Carolina 9 = oO 
Texas 20 rs oO 
Virginia 12 Oo O 
The West 
Electoral 
Votes Hoover Smith 
Arizona 3 Oj CJ 
California 13 oO Oj 
Colorado 6 oO O 
Idaho 4 Oo O 
Montana 4 O CJ 
Nevada 3 U O 
New Mexico 3 0 O 
Oregon 5 0 O 
Utah 4 0 CJ 
Washington 7 O O 
Wyoming 4 O oO 
The Border 
Electoral 
Votes Hoover Smith 
Delaware 3 O O 
Maryland 8 O O 
West Virginia 8 O OC) 
Kentucky 13 ae O 
Tennessee 12 O Cj 
Missouri 18 oO oO 
Oklahoma IO oO C) 
The East 
Electoral 
Votes Hoover Smith 
Maine 6 0 a) 
NewHampshire 4 O CO 
Vermont 4 oO oO 
Massachusetts 18 oO Oo 
Rhode Island _ 5 O CJ 
Connecticut 7 OC O 
New York 45 O O 
New Jersey 14 O a 
Pennsylvania 38 O 0 
The Midwest 
Electoral 
Votes Hoover Smith 
Ohio 24 O O 
Indiana 15 0 ‘2 
Michigan 15 O O 
Illinois 29 Oo O 
Iowa 13 LJ oO 
Wisconsin 13 CJ oO 
Minnesota 12 Oo oO 
North Dakota 5 CJ O 
South Dakota 5 oO oO 
Nebraska 8 oO O 
Kansas 10 O CO 
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cry of a Hamiltonian sort of person who 
viewed the People with alarm? Was it by 
any chance purely a vote-hunting cry? In 
any case, was it a wise cry, politically? 

The nub of the Hoover speech was 
this: during the War, the U. S. Govern- 
ment was centralized, given extraordinary 
powers over U. S. business, viz., the opera- 
tion of the railroads. After the War, the 
extraordinary powers were withdrawn, 
control decentralized. “There has been 
revived in this campaign, however, a series 
of proposals which, if adopted, would be a 
long step towards the abandonment of our 
American system and a surrender to the 
destructive operation of governmental 
conduct of commercial business. Because 
the country is faced with difficulty and 
doubt over certain national problems— 
that is, prohibition, farm relief and elec- 
trical power—our opponents propose that 
we must thrust government a long way 
into the businesses which give rise to 
these problems. In effect they abandon 
the tenets of their own party and turn to 
State socialism. . . . We are confronted 
with a huge program of government in 
business .. . based on principles de- 
structive of its [the “American system’s”] 
very foundations.” 

The three Smith proposals to which 
Nominee Hoover referred were in essence 
as follows: 

1) Liquor—to give the States their 
choice between a) the present Federal 
Prohibition or b) manufacture and sale 
of liquor, not for private profit or public 
(saloon) consumption, but under State 
administration, for home consumption. 

2) Farm Relief—Federal assistance in 
distributing marketing costs over units of 
any crop in which a price-depressing sur- 
plus occurs. 

3) Water Power—Government develop- 
ment, ownership and control of undevel- 
oped sites still in the Government’s hands. 
The Smith proposal was also understood 
to include Government operation of public 
power-plants, if necessary, though this 
tenet had not been stressed in expositions 
of the main thesis against long leases of 
public power sites to privateers, and leases 
without adequate rate-controlling and re- 
capture clauses. 

Nominee Hoover had generalized from 
three proposals by Nominee Smith in such 
a way as to represent his opponent as the 
apostle of an entire political philosophy 
foreign to the U. S. In doing so he had 
been indirect, impersonal, but purposeful. 
For example, he had cited government 
operation of railroads, a question not 
under debate. And he had quoted from 
the late great Laborite Samuel Gompers 
to improve his general argument, without 
explaining that the Gompers quotation had 
reference to Government operation of 
railroads and that alone. 

These things about the “Socialism” 
speech made it sound like just another 
political speech, and bad politics at that, 
because Nominee Smith was left with an 
obvious retort. Moreover, as any student 
of recent political history knew, many a 
member of Nominee Hoover’s own party 


stood with or near Nominee Smith on the 
specific proposals described as “social- 
istic.” Vice President Dawes, for example, 
who had spoken just before Nominee 
Hoover from the Manhattan platform, 
had long been an arch-proponent of the 


a 
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The tone, he said, was low. 


principle involved in the Smith proposal 
for farm relief. Charles Evans Hughes, 
at that moment westbound to speak for 
Nominee Hoover in critical Missouri, had 
long been an arch-proponent of the prin- 
ciple involved in the Smith proposal of 
water power. 

Nominee Smith was not slow to pick up 
the “Socialist” challenge. Speaking in 
Boston, he “called the roll” of eminent 
Republicans past and present whom, he 
said, would have to be classed as “Social- 
ists” if he was one—the late Theodore 
Roosevelt, Mr. Hughes, Vice President 
Dawes, Nominee Curtis, Frank Orren 
Lowden, Senator Borah, etc., etc. Nominee 
Smith nailed the deceptive use of the 
Gompers quotation and kept his whole 
reply on that political level. Instead of 
elaborating a politico-economic theory, he 
simply said: “‘There is a very wide differ- 
ence between public ownership and public 
control of water power sites, which in the 
first instance belong to the people them- 
selves, and the operation and ownership of 
a going business [e.g., railroads].” He 
defended his Prohibition proposal only by 
reiterating that it was oldtime Jeffer- 
sonian States-rights doctrine. He mocked 
Nominee Hoover with his own acceptance- 
speech phrase, “We shall use words to 
convey our meaning, not to hide it,” and 
dismissed the “Socialism” speech as “the 
cry of the’special interests.” 

Political effects of the exchange were 
immediate. The Hoover speech undoubt- 
edly solidified portions of the Business 
vote of the U.S. It also hastened the pro- 
Smith declaration of independent Senator 
George W. Norris, reputed controller of 
Nebraska’s electoral votes and a potent 


influence throughout the restless North- 
west (see p. 16). Senator Norris flatly 
opposed the Hoover position on water 
power, which for Senator Norris is the 
paramount issue. Senator Borah, one of 
Hooverism’s most vigorous campaigners, 
was forced to admit, “I disagree with Mr. 
Hoover on the power question. If that 
were the only issue in this campaign, I 
could not support him.” Senator Borah 
said the paramount issues were Prohibition 
and Farm Relief, of a different brand than 
Smith’s. He did not “bolt.” Neither did 
Senator Johnson, loud-spoken champion 
of a Federal water and power supply for 
Los Angeles. 

The pro-Hoover Scripps-Howard chain- 
papers, which had already disowned the 
Hoover position on water power, pointed 
editorially to Senator Norris and ex- 
claimed: “There is a man!” 

The pro-Hoover New York Journal 
(Hearst) defended Nominee Smith from 
the “Socialist” charge. Hearst Cartoonist 
T. E. Powers drew a cartoon called “Wall 
Street Socialists.” An elephant with 
whiskers and a silk hat scowled at a brown- 
derbied donkey and said: “You're a 
Socialist!” The donkey retorted: “Me, a 
Socialist? Oh! Charlie, won’t you loan me 
your whiskers?” 

The elephant in the Powers cartoon was 
labeled “Hughes of G. O. P.” Charles 
Evans Hughes was Hooverism’s spokes- 
man to deal with the Smith retort. 

Spokesman Hughes spoke in Buffalo and 
a subtler piece of political pleading has 
seldom been heard. The Hughes presence, 
dignity, prestige and good form are almost 
unique in U. S. public life. Few other fig- 
ures could have administered so impres- 
sively the prefatory rebukes to the Brown 
Derby which Spokesman Hughes uttered. 
He charged Nominee Smith with indulging 
in “cheap ridicule,” “diatribe,” “absurd 
tirades.” “He [ Nominee Smith] has stooped 
too low to conquer. . . . One’s sense of 
fairness is affronted,” said Mr. Hughes. 
“He misrepresents the position of Mr. 
Hoover and attempts to distort the mean- 
ing of Mr. Hoover’s fine presentation of 
the true liberalism. . . .” 

Mr. Hughes explained: “What Mr. 
Hoover meant by ‘State socialism’ is 
plain enough. He used the term in its 
proper sense as applied to the Bismarckian 
philosophy of the centralization of govern- 
ment, dominating all the activities of the 
people. Whether Governor Smith knows 
what the term ‘State socialism’ means or 
not, he at once jumped for the martyr’s 
crown.” 

Mr. Hughes had little trouble showing 
that the Smith proposal to put the States 
into the liquor business is, by definition, 
State socialism. The occasion did not re- 
quire Spokesman Hughes to explain why 
taking private citizens out of the liquor 
business, by Federal law, was not equally 
Bismarckian. 

Mr. Hughes sought to pinion Nominee 
Smith on Water Power by inquiring why 
“Government operation” had been omitted 
from the Boston speech. That was the 
test. he said. “Government operation” 
would mean “State socialism.” “Let Gov- 
ernor Smith clarify his position. . . 
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Does Governor Smith contend that the 
Government has the right, under the Con- 
stitution of the United States, to engage 
in the power business, irrespective of flood 
control, navigation, irrigation or scientific 
research or national defense?” 

This last was the list of exceptions re- 
served by Nominee Hoover to cover such 
“local instances,” and vexed political 
issues, as the Muscle Shoals project in 
Alabama and the Boulder Dam project on 
the Colorado River. 

It was a keen political speech. Its most 
effective part by far was that overtone of 
Republican formality. To his earlier re- 
bukes, Spokesman Hughes added: ‘The 
whole tone of Governor Smith’s campaign 
has been far below what the country had 
a right to expect.” 





Campaigners 

Agitated either by fear of “over-confi- 
dence” or by a great and visible insurgence 
of Smith strength, the G. O. P. sent speak- 
ers hither, thither and yon. 

Nominee Curtis stumped on and on 
through the Midwest, reciting about the 
Tariff and Prosperity, Prosperity and the 
Tariff, the Tariff and Prosperity. He 
received a challenge from Farmer A. J. 
Livingston of Spencer, Iowa, to debate 
issues at Des Moines, where he was sched- 
uled to speak on Nov. 1. Farmer Living- 
ston was the man who heckled Nominee 
Curtis during his speech at Spencer, Iowa, 
in September; the man to whom Nominee 
Curtis finally and dangerously retorted: 
“T guess you’re too damn dumb to under- 
stand.” Farmer Livingston requested a 
public apology. 

Charles Evans Hughes began a sus- 
tained Republican effort in Missouri. There 
are 18 electoral votes in Missouri. The 
usual complexion of the State is: Repub- 
lican in and about wet, German-populated 
St. Louis; Democratic in the dry, farming 
western reaches. This year, the wet Ger- 
man-Americans, led by oldtime-brewer 
August Adolph Busch, have inclined 
sharply to Smith. Farm unrest impeded a 
compensating swing to Hoover in the 
west. To St. Joseph, on the extreme west- 
ern edge of Missouri, went Campaigner 
Hughes to praise the Hoover record, to 
admit that “the Republican Party was be- 
trayed in its own house” (the Oil Scan- 
dals) but to protest that “there is no issue 
on honesty” between Hoover and Smith; 
to call the Democrats “a party of aban- 
doned issues” (including the League of 
Nations, which Mr. Hughes himself aban- 
doned), to jibe at the Democrats’ declara- 
tions on the Tariff, to imply that the Smith 
farm program was “political quackery,” to 
call the Prohibition issue a “sham battle,” 
to hail Prosperity. 

Campaigner Hughes next went to Chi- 
cago. There he defended Republican pro- 
gressiveness, prosperity, economy. He 
called some of the Smith speeches “clap- 
trap.” “amazing.” 

Proceeding to Buffalo, he defended the 
Hoover cry of “Socialism!” (see p. 7). 

Senator Borah had been the biggest 
Republican gun up to the entry of Cam- 
paigner Hughes and he was second on the 


list in the effort to save Missouri. He ar- 
rived from Texas, where he had talked 
about Tammany and Prohibition, and 
made an automobile tour of the lead and 
zinc mining section near Joplin in the 
southwestern corner of the State. Prohi- 











AMBASSADOR HoUGHTON 
He remembered little girls with awful eyes. 


bition and Prosperity were the subjects of 
his Joplin speech, but he also took occasion 
to answer critics who accuse him of aban- 
doning his principles to support Nominee 
Hoover. Said he: 

“T am frank to confess that my interest 
in this campaign is personal far more than 
partisan. If I did not believe in the ability 
of Mr. Hoover to deal with the farm prob- 
lem, if I did not believe he would in good 
faith uphold and enforce the Constitution, 
I can pledge you that I would not be un- 
dergoing the unspeakable hardships of a 
long campaign.” 

Observers have said that the “unspeak- 
able hardships” undergone by Senator 
Borah will place Mr. Hoover deeply in his 


‘ 


debt. If the Republicans should win, he ° 


would be the Senate’s commanding figure 
and his commands would have to be lis- 
tened to at the White House. When Sena- 
tor Borah left Missouri it was to go to 
Washington to suggest that a special ses- 
sion of Congress be promised for next 
spring to act on the farm problem, if neces- 
sary. 

This was a subject which Nominee 
Hoover had already discussed with Gov- 
ernor McMullen of Nebraska. The latter 
had announced that a special session was 
promised, but had been promptly contra- 
dicted by Hoover headquarters. After 
receiving Senator Borah, Nominee Hoover 
was still reluctant but the Borah pressure 
was great. Senator Norris had “bolted.” 
The northwest looked dangerous. Nomi- 
nee Hoover finally issued a guarded prom- 
ise for the special session. 

Alanson Bigelow Houghton, U. S. 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s, 
whilom (1922-25) Ambassador to Ger- 
many, nominee for the Senate in New 


York, was third of the G. O. P. spokesmen 
to plead with Missouri. He went at Nomi- 
nee Hoover’s special request. This request 
breathed life into one of the most delicate 
political relations of the season. Soon 
after Mr. Houghton’s mission was an- 
nounced, arrived a letter from Frank Orren 
Lowden of Illinois, Nominee Hoover’s 
long-sulking rival for last June’s nomina- 
tion. It was the first utterance of any 
moment that Mr. Lowden had made since 
withdrawing from the Kansas City con- 
vention. The Lowden letter was to Nomi- 
nee Houghton, not Nominee Hoover, but 
it was most effusive and friendly. Osten- 
sibly it congratulated Mr. Houghton on 
his several-weeks-old nomination. Tacitly 
it announced that Mr. Lowden, no “‘social- 
ist,” would not support Smith. 

Mr. Houghton proceeded to German- 
populated St. Louis and there painted a 
most moving picture of the Hoover serv- 
ices in feeding post-War Germany. The 
picture included “little girls . . . white, 
emaciated, unsmiling . . . with great aw- 
ful eyes,” and ‘a woman dressed in black” 
in Berlin at “that dreadful Christmas sea- 
son of 1922 . . . the tears streaming down 
her face, carrying in her hand a little piece 
of hemlock.” At the outset it appeared 
that Mr. Houghton had been sent to St. 
Louis to counteract a political canard that 
Mr. Hoover had been unkind to Germans. 
But at the end he said, “This is not 
politics.” 

Ambassador Houghton was scheduled to 
make another speech in German-populated 
Milwaukee. 

Myron Timothy Herrick, U. S. Am- 
bassador to France, added his voice to the 
chorus defending Nominee Hoover’s “so- 
cialism” cry. 

Secretary of War Davis made a speech 
in Omaha calling Nominee Smith ignorant 
on waterways. 

Secretary of Commerce Whiting 
made a speech in Baltimore defending 
Coolidge Economy and Prosperity. 

Secretary of the Navy Wilbur made 
a speech in Nashua, N. H., sticking pins 
in the Smith position on the Tariff. 

Assistant-Attorney General Mrs. 
Mabel Elizabeth Walker Willebrandt 
started another speaking tour, in West 
Virginia, Tennessee, South Dakota, Minne- 
sota, California. At St. Paul, she was to 
be matron of honor at the wedding of Miss 
Laura Ellen Volstead (daughter) and Carl 
Joys Lomen, Alaska’s reindeer tycoon. 

Senator Furnifold McLendel Sim- 
mons of North Carolina, oldtime Demo- 
cratic State leader, now a bitter anti- 
Smithite, renewed his fight with a three- 
hour speech at Raleigh. 

Bishop James Cannon Jr. of the 
Methodist-Episcopal Church, South, Hoo- 
ver-Democrat, continued his fight with 
Senator Carter Glass of Virginia. During 
a speech at Bristol, Va., he strayed from 
his main theme, Prohibition, to declare 
that Negroes employed by Tammany have 
white stenographers. 

“Are those New York stenographers 
girls?” asked some one from the audience. 

“About 4o years old, I should say,” re- 
plied Bishop Cannon, 
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DEMOCRATS 


“Make it Unanimous” 


National Chairman Raskob received 
from one W. H. Ridgeway, of San An- 
tonio, Tex., an “appeal to your spirit of 
sportsmanship.” Mr. Ridgeway thought 
that Nominee Hoover was going to carry 
“every State in the Union except Louis- 
iana, Mississippi, Georgia and South Caro- 
lina” (The Literary Digest’s straw vote 
predicted that Nominee Hoover would 
carry Louisiana, Arkansas, Georgia, South 
Carolina). He asked Mr. Raskob to get 
these States to “fall in line” and “make it 
unanimous.” 


Votes 


Additions to the Smith movement in- 
cluded: 


The Daily News, Manhattan tabloid, 
circulation 1,249,503 (largest in the U. S.). 
Reason: Prohibition. 

The Afro-American Weekly in Balti- 
more, second-largest Negro publication in 
the U. S. (circulation 49.384).* Reason: 
Hoover’s acceptance of support from 
Klansmen. 

Major Frank J. Lund, Iowa manager 
for Frank Orren Lowden. 

Joseph Leiter, Chicago coal man, son 
of the late Levi Zeigler Leiter (onetime 
partner of Marshall Field), brother-in-law 
of the late Marquese Curzon of Kedleston, 
husband of Juliette Williams Leiter 
(famed Washington hostess). Reason: 
Prohibition. 

George William Norris, senior Senator 
from Nebraska. Reason: Progressiveness 
(see p. 16). 

Robert Marion LaFollette, junior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. Reason: Progres- 
siveness. 


ee 





S 








Campaigners 


The Brown Derby’s outriders, invigor- 
ated by fresh campaign developments, 
were ubiquitously active. 

Nominee Robinson, stumping in the 
restless Northwest, made full use of the 
Hoover cry of “Socialism!” and of Senator 
Norris’ consequent declaration for Smith. 
He translated “Socialism” into what most 
of the Northwest’s successful politicians 
call “Progressiveness.”” A typical Robinson 
excerpt: “His [Nominee Hoover’s] denun- 
ciation of the proposal to make the tariff 
effective for agriculture as ‘State Socialism’ 
not only proves his utter lack of sympathy 
for the desire of farmers to enjoy prosper- 
ity, but also his very prejudiced view- 
point... .” 

James Middleton Cox, the Demo- 
cratic nominee of eight years ago, went to 
the Border to counteract the big Republi- 


*The largest Negro publication, the Chicago 
Defender (daily, circulation 208,000), is also for 


Smith. But other negro publications are for 

Hoover, including: 
ce ee ee 45,000 
0 ee eee 15,600 
et eer eee 
Philadelphia Tribune ............. 15,000 
Manhattan Amsterdam News.......29,000 
EN ac cls wir sie 4 apr e die 38,000 
Atlanta Independent .............. 11,000 
Baltimore Herald-Commonwealth... 7,500 
6! ree «ose SRO0 


can push there. At Nashville, Tenn., he 
flayed the inconsistencies of loud-spoken 
Senator Borah and read long passages 
from Borah speeches in the Senate flay- 
ing Hoover in 1919. He described the Hon. 
Mr. Borah as a “political adventurer who, 
in some fashion or other has been under 
every political flag that has flown in the 
breeze from the days of free silver until 
now. 

“For sixty years the Republican Party 
kept a politically solid North by creating 
and maintaining a bitter sectional feeling,” 
he said, “‘but disintegration has come, and 
like a pack of timber wolves, smelling for 
the scent of fresh preserves, the leaders, 
orators and propagandists of the Republi- 
can Party are moving into the Southland. 

“To invade and win the South, the con- 
ventional Mark Hanna Republican of the 
brewery and bloody shirt will not do. 
There must be some disguise. The window 
dressing, this stalking horse, this bearer 
southward of the Judas kiss, seems to have 
been acquired in the person of Senator 
William E. Borah of Idaho.” He described 
Senator Borah as a “peddler of political 
wares which he himself did not believe in 
when they were being made.” 

Of Prohibition, he said: “I cannot speak 
for Tennessee, but in our State [Ohio] 
every man or woman who wants a drink 
can get it, and I am willing to . . . assert 
that whoever wants liquor anywhere in any 
State can easily procure it. Senator Borah 
knows that. Mr. Hoover knows it. Mr. 
Coolidge knows it. And so does Governor 
Smith. The difference is that Governor 
Smith frankly tells the truth about it... . 
Now why can’t we be perfectly honest and 
candid and frank with each other on this 
subject? . . . It’s not a new thing for pub- 
lic men of character to oppose Prohibition. 
Roosevelt did it, and Taft and Wilson. 

” 


John William Davis, the Democratic 
nominee of four years ago, was also on the 
Border. He pleaded with Kentucky to 
come back to the fold. With him was a 
surprising, brown-derbied travelling com- 
panion, Baseballer George Herman 
(“Babe”) Ruth of the world’s champion 
New York “Yankees.” Campaigner Ruth 
addressed club and school audiences and 
spoke on the radio. To the consternation 
of Democratic leaders in rural sections, he 
related Nominee Smith’s leadership in 
legalizing Sunday baseball. At Louisville, 
he caused excitement when his burly frame 
crushed the chair in which he was sitting 
on the platform. 

Governor Albert Cabell Ritchie of 
Maryland left his own re-election cam- 
paign to go north with speeches for Nom- 
inee Smith. At Camden, N. J., he warned 
voters that Nominee Hoover is “a cold, 
silent individual who has refrained from 
discussing the issues of the campaign be- 
cause he considers the average voter a 
boob.” In the Bronx, he said: “This anti- 
Catholic crusade may or may not be se- 
rious so far as Smith’s election is con- 
cerned, but it is vitally serious itself... . 
Once started, no man can tell its end. Re- 
member that intolerance breeds intoler- 
ance, just as hate breeds hate and invites 
revenge. History shows that it is perhaps 


the most insidious and uncontrollable emo- 
tion that can sweep people off their feet.” 


a ae 
Battle of the Atlantic 


One million people, by the coldest 
reckoning, and in all probability many 
more saw or tried to see Nominee Smith 
in New England last week. Some of those 
who tried were carried away in ambu- 
lances... . 

There were crowds and there was noise 
when the Brown Derby’s train, coming 
from Albany, stopped at Springfield. Edi- 
tor Waldo Cook, 63, of the Springfield 
Republican, said he had never seen any- 
thing like it in all his many and much 
observing years. At Worcester, the people 
and the noise were again one flesh. But 
at Boston, the people and the noise were 
such a People and such a Noise as no 
ecstasy had ever before sublimated. Jour- 
nalistically recordable fact was of little 
importance, save as the finite is impor- 
tant in the infinite. Recorded fact was 
as follows: 

Nominee Smith, Mrs. Smith and daugh- 
ter Emily Warner stepped off the train 
at South Station at 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon. Policemen, three lines deep, and 
ropes failed to hold the burden of the 
mass. Wanting to touch, to say something 
to the Smith family, the People charged, 
milled, shoved, yelled. Scarcely heard 
were the screams of two girls whose 
bodies were bent back sharply over the 
ropes. Mrs. Smith became separated from 
her husband. He refused to take another 
step until she was restored to his side. An 
officer found her; she was white with 
fright. Finally, the Smiths reached an 
automobile. The Brown Derby began to 
wave salutations. As far as his dazzling 
blue eyes could see, was the People—on 
roofs and on streets. It took an hour for 
the Smith automobile to travel 20 blocks. 
For safety the motor had to be shut off; 
the People pushed the car. An old man 
in a robe stood on a truck at Scollay 
Square; he held aloft a_ sign saying: 
“Diogenes looking for Hoover Prosperity.” 
The air was full of a thousand Smiths and 
not a few O’Briens; they were on pages 
of torn-up telephone books. It was getting 
dark. The Smith mounted a bandstand on 
Boston Common. Noise. Ambulances. 
Later were found upon the Common 
purses, women’s hats, beaded bags, and 
17 shoes. The Smith went to the Hotel 
Statler to eat, dress and think over his 
speech. The crowd, hungry, waited. 

Three halls, jammed as they had never 
been jammed before, received the Happy 
Warrior that night. First, he went to 
Mechanics and Symphony Halls, where 
17,000 people risked limb, if not life, for 
two smiles and two dozen words by the 
Nominee, and for a long wait until his 
speech came in over the radio from the 
Boston Arena. It was after 9 o’clock when 
he reached the Arena, stuffy and emo- 
tionally boiling with 19,000 persons, where 
no more than 15,000 persons had ever 
been able to get in together before. Mrs. 
Francis B. Sayre (whom President Wilson 
gave in marriage from the White House) 
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had spoken.* So had Senator David 
Ignatius Walsh, rocking the building with 
the announcement that Senator Norris had 
come out for Nominee Smith (see p. 16). 
The cheering on the appearance of the 
Happy Warrior was the peak of the New 
England trip, perhaps the peak of his cam- 
paign. When it was stilled, Mrs. Sayre 
quoted what Woodrow Wilson said of 
Alfred Emanuel Smith. Another outburst. 
Then the Nominee spoke: “. . . We shall 
use words to convey our meaning—if the 
orators in the gallery will only just sub- 
side—we shall use words to convey our 
meaning, not to hide it... .” 

After Nominee Smith had finished his 
speech (See p. 14), the crowds stayed to 
hear the “Sidewalks of New York” and 
“Sweet Adeline.” It was a big evening. 
Mrs. Smith cried softly that night in the 
Hotel Statler. 

Next morning, the Smith family left 
Boston after the Happy Warrior had told 
Senator Walsh: “Only God knows what is 
in store for me in the future, but I want 
to put this on record before I leave the 
confines of Boston—that I never shall 
forget to the end of my life the reception 
given me by the people of Massachusetts. 





Boston had been big-town gloria in 
excelsis! But now the Derby was skim- 
ming out into the chill dew of New Eng- 
land’s rural Republicanism. There were 
fears lest it emerge bedraggled. So the 
Smith Special hurried until it reached 
Blackstone, one of Massachusetts’ most 
safely Democratic cities. There “safe” 
throngs throated the governor as he em- 
barked on an experiment shrewd in motive. 
He. would leave his train and motor to 
Providence, R. I., through the mill towns 
of the Blackstone Valley which are tradi- 
tionally Republican, French-Canadian, wet 
and Roman Catholic. Let the human test- 
tubes boil! 

No factory whistles shrilled at the 
Brown Derby’s approach as it passed nor 
as it vanished. Mill owners had turned 
their steam on for Candidate Hoover, had 


*She had spoken tersely, beginning as follows: 
“To my mind, there are three fundamental 
issues in this campaign, each going to the very 
heart of our government itself. 

“The first is party responsibility. When a 
party by vote of the people goes into office, it 
assumes responsibility for all and everything 
its accredited officers do or have not done... . 
A vote for the Republican Party indorses its 
record of crimes. ... 

“The second is intolerance. Every one of 
your ancestors and mine came to this country 
because they believed that here was equal oppor- 
tunity and religious tolerance, that any boy of 
brains and integrity could rise as high as his 
own talents would permit. .. . 

“The third issue I call ‘silence.’ There can be 
no democracy without free discussion of the 
people’s problems, no representative government 
unless the people know what the candidate stands 
for and the candidate knows what the people 
i, ee 


tDemocratic and Republican newspapers, 
almost without exception, said that the Smith 
reception had far surpassed Lindbergh's. The 
most emotional story was despatched by Robert 
Barry of the New York Evening World. The 
Boston Herald contributed a new version of an 
old jingle: 
Alas for the City of Boston! 
Her exclusiveness now is a myth: 
The Lowells are walking with Hoover, 
The Cabots are strolling with Smith. 





© International 
KATIE SMITH 


. nm the course of a stupendous sally. 
(See p. 15) 
kept every whistle at full toot so long as 
he was in hearing. Now mill hands left 
their piece work, ran to big windows and 
yelled, forced numerous mills to shut down 
from five minutes to an hour. 

Woonsocket, Manville, Albion. As the 
Derby waved wide and high, cheers 
swelled. Berkeley, Valley Falls. All along 
the roads, school children and mill wives 
shrilled ‘Hello, Al! Hello, Al!’ Central 
Falls and Pawtucket, hulloos and shrieks— 
then Providence. 

More than a rack of test-tubes—a 
retort! Seething humanity smothered the 
Derby. Confetti and torn telephone books 
snowed. A placard and its prancing bearers 
proclaimed: “Remember November sixth 
—beer!” The swarms of children grew 
prodigious. Cautioningly, anxiously now 
the Derby waved. One child run down 
would cost thousands of votes, perhaps 
millions. Yet swarming imps were every- 
where, all yelling and grinning, a few tying 
to the Derby’s car tin cans which other 
imps snatched off, pummeling the tin- 
can-tiers. 

Not only children but such massed 
myriads of adults turned out that even 
New York’s arch-Republican Herald Trib- 
une was obliged to report: 

“Probably the greatest demonstrations 
ever accorded a Democratic presidential 
candidate in normally Republican southern 
New England attended Gov. Smith’s pas- 
sage. 

Derby folk thought. the peak of the day 
came when it skimmed across another state 
line to rock-ribbed Republican Hartford, 
Conn. Here five miles of packed humans 
jammed the streets, through which police 
fought a slow way for the Candidate’s car. 


And at no point did the crowds thin or 
taper off——as happened in Chicago. 

Pandemonium dinned from incessantly 
sounded motor horns, blared from brass 
band, split the welkin with shrieks of 
“Al! Al! We’re for you, Al!” While Mrs. 
Smith beamed and threw kisses by the 
hearty handful, the Governor seemed to 
grow at last almost awed with the fren- 
zied multitudes. Like a magician’s wand 
his small brown hat seemed literally to 
conjure cheers. He was supremely happy, 
but perhaps amazed. 

At New Haven, where the Smith Special 
briefly halted, hundreds broke police lines, 
swarmed over the railroad tracks, stopped 
all other trains. From the high trestled 
station at Bridgeport the Derby waved 
above a packed sea of thousands. Red 
torches flared. Nearing Manhattan at 
11:30 p. m., the special was cheered as it 
coasted through the Republican town of 
Mt. Vernon by 2,000 people who had been 
on the platform since 9 p. m. The Candi- 
date had not been scheduled to stop, didn’t 
stop. From Grand Central Station a 
double line of policemen elbowed and pum- 
meled back the people, forming a lane to 
the Biltmore Hotel. 

There, after a demonstration such as 
only Bryan, Roosevelt and Wilson have 
evoked in recent years, Alfred Emanuel 
Smith sought bed, perhaps to dream of 
crowds and mobs and multitudes: THE 
PEOPLE. 

What are “the people,” anyway? Are 
their cheers like the illimitable lapping 
laughter of the sea—cruel, meaningless and 
vain? Gloria in excelsis! Perhaps glory 
is a ripple on the human sea. Wherever 
the hero appears the ripple rises mightily 
around him, spreads, widens, dissipates 
and soon subsides. Or perhaps the voice 
of the mob speaks truest, having no re- 
straint or fear. 

When ten or fifty thousand souls suspire 
in unanimous awesome shouts of “Al!” 
or “Hoover!” or “rah! rah!” is that or 
is it not a mighty fraction of the VOICE 
OF GOD? Or was Alexander Hamilton 
sneering close to the truth when he ex- 
claimed “Your people, sir, is a great 


beast!” 


Perhaps such thoughts did not perplex 
the matter-of-fact brain under the Derby, 
yet when Manhattan correspondents gath- 
ered at the Biltmore next morning, Gov. 
Smith looked baffled when asked how the 
people’s cheers made him feel. He said> 
“Tt gives a fellow a kind of feeling of sat- 
isfaction and a feeling of reward when you 
see sO many thousand people stand for 
hours in a crowd just to wave their hands 
at you. It looks like there is something 
in the air. 

“It was certainly very encouraging. It 
cannot be that these people cheer the way 
they do and then vote the other way. I 
could not understand that!” 

On skimmed the Derby—to Pennsyl- 
vania, where no Democratic presidential 
candidate has seriously campaigned since 
Bryan in 1896. Camden, N. J., was cool; 
but Philadelphia acclaimed. Throngs, a 
carnival of ticker-tape. speculators hawk- 
ing tickets to the Smith rally—unautho- 
rized and illegally, of course. Finally an 
audience of 13,000 which assembled three 
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hours before the Candidate was expected 
incessantly cheered his speech and booed 
with ferocity every reference to Pennsyl- 
vania’s traditional Republicanism. 

Well-poised, the Candidate did not 
rashly claim Pennsylvania but did declare 
that Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut are “all right,” and that “the 
tide has turned!” In Manhattan, betting 
odds dropped from 5 to 1 against the 
Derby to 34 to 1. Prudent, the Candidate 
rested for a day at Claymont, Del., with 
Mr. and Mrs. John J. Raskob and eleven 
children. Then, unbedraggled, crisp and 
confident, the “bronzer’’* trooped buoy- 
antly on. 

Arriving in Baltimore, Governor Smith 
joined a motorcade which slowly wended 
its way along Cathedral street, which was 
lined on both sides with ten-deep crowds, 
with a preponderance of women. 








Smith Speeches 


Boston. Parrying the Hoover charge of 
“Socialism!” (see p. 7) was the main 
concern of Nominee Smith’s speech last 
week at Boston. The technique was char- 
acteristically Smithian, taking a text out 
ef his opponent’s mouth and working for 
a reductio ad absurdum. The Boston text 
was Mr. Hoover’s: “We shall use words to 
convey our meaning, not to hide it.” 

The defensive thesis was that crying 
“Socialism!” is an old trick of “The In- 
terests.” Besides defense, however, there 
was an offensive. 

Nominee Smith returned to the as-yet- 
undefended illegal renewal of Oilman Sin- 
clair’s lease in the Salt Creek field, Wyo- 
ming, by National G. O. P. Chairman Hu- 
bert Work when he was Secretary of the 
Interior last winter (Time, Oct. 22). He 
requoted Dr. Work’s famed remark: 
“People are tired of hearing of these oil 
leases.” He quoted Nominee Hoover’s one 
comment: “I will not discuss that matter.” 

The textile depression in New England 
was a fair target for the critic of Coolidge 
Prosperity. Nominee Smith cited the aver- 
age wage of textile workers, $17.30 per 
week, and contrasted it with an advertise- 
ment published in Boston by the G. O. P. 
The advertisement advertised that the 
G. O. P. had put “‘a chicken in every pot,” 
had “filled the workingman’s dinner pail 
and his gasoline tank besides and placed 
the whole nation in the silk-stocking class.” 
Said Nominee Smith: “Now, just draw on 
your imagination for a moment and see if 
you can in your mind’s eye picture a man 
at $17.30 a week going out to a chicken 
dinner in his own automobile, with silk 
socks on.” 

He attacked Prohibition: “If my plan 
is socialistic, then the present bootlegging 
and hijacking and racketeering that is go- 
ing on is anarchy!” 

Philadelphia. After the icy rebukes 
of Charles Evans Hughes—that he had 
“stooped too low to conquer,” etc., etc.— 
it was not surprising that Nominee Smith 
was boiling inwardly on his way to Phila- 
delphia. His wrath became apparent dur- 
ing the delivery of his Philadelphia speech, 


*Smithsynonym for “Brown Derby.” 











© Keystone 
THE Late GREAT CLARK 
. would have been proud of his 
Genevieve. 
(See p. 16) 
in the bitterness of his tone and the fre- 
quent unleashing of angry “ain’ts,” which 
discreet shorthand reporters corrected 
into “is nots” and “have nots” but which 
there was no concealing from the radio 
audience. 

He did not, however, take issue with 
Hooverizer Hughes on the subject of plat- 
form etiquette. He conserved radio time 
by hushing the gallery orators and plung- 
ing straight into Prohibition. His text was 
Hooverizer Hughes’ remark, a few days 
prior in Missouri, about the Prohibition 
issue being a “sham battle.” 

He said: “I will assure the distinguished 
Republican representative that this is no 
sham battle. This is a real fight; and it is 
not a fight upon the merits or the demerits 
of the Eighteenth Amendment or the sus- 
taining legislation; it is a fight against 
bribery, corruption, lawlessness, intemper- 
ance and disregard and disrespect for all 
law. 

“And the American people do not fight 
sham battles when these questions are at 
issue.” 

His cloud of witnesses to the demoraliz- 
ing nature of Prohibition in its present 
form were President-Emeritus Hadley of 
Yale, William Howard Taft, Woodrow 
Wilson. He said: “I would like to ask 
Governor Hughes* a simple question. . . . 
Is he satisfied with the condition that exists 
today?” 

Next was quoted Nominee Hoover’s 1918 
expression about Beer v. Whiskey and Gin, 
including the famed remark: “It is 
mighty hard to get drunk on two and 
three quarters per cent beer.” 

Further fire: 

“Still, Mr. Hoover seems to think that 
it is a noble experiment. What he intends 
to do is to appoint a commission to in- 
vestigate. 

“Why, there is no need to do that. He 
can send over to the Senate files in Wash- 


*Governor of New York, 1907-1910. 





ington and he will get so many volumes 
of testimony that four men could not 
carry them into his office.” 

In the Senate’s files is some testimony 
by Nominee Hoover, given at a time when 
officials cogitated putting the U. S. Life 
Saving Service (Commerce Department) 
as well as the Coast Guard (Treasury De- 
partment) on Prohibition enforcement 
duty. Nominee Hoover agreed that the 
Coast Guard should do rum-chasing, but 
protested against including the Life Savers. 
He said: “I cannot conceive anything that 
would corrupt the fine traditions and per- 
sonnel of those groups of men more than 
by having them plunged into police duty 
of that character.” 

Nominee Smith quoted this Hooverism 
and said: “Now, bear in mind, the forces 
that he was talking about were men that 
were under his control. He was perfectly 
satisfied to let the Coast Guard enforce 
prohibition, because they were under An- 
drew Mellon, but notice, he did not want 
his men to have anything to do with it. 
He was afraid they would be corrupted. 
.. . The noble experiment is all right but 
keep it away from my men.” 

‘. . The Republican gossip is, ‘Smith 
can't do anything about it.’ That is quietly 
whispered around. When a Republican 
says, ‘I think Smith is right on this ques- 
tion: I am sure that he has the nerve and 
the sense to be able to tackle it,’ the other 
fellow says, ‘He can’t do anything about 
ta 

The Nominee said he had heard such 
gossip before, during all his eight years as 
Governor of New York, when he had to 
fight Republican legislatures for Smith- 
proposed reforms. 

“How was it finally and eventually ac- 
complished? I did not stay in the Execu- 
tive Mansion in Albany and rest up and 
have a good time for myself. I went 
around the State of New York and I talked 
about these matters before the people, and 
in a little while I grew to be an expert in 
talking about them. I could imagine I had 
an audience before me by looking at two 
pie plates... . 

“This is no sham battle. ... If I am 
elected President, I shall take this matter 
to the American people. I shall lay the 
facts before them in a clear, calm, deliber- 
ate way, and I shall suggest a remedy. 

“T shall suggest the remedy that I set 
forth in my speech of acceptance pred- 
icated upon the Jeffersonian Democratic 
theory of the rights of the sovereign 
States. 

“And I disagree entirely with Mr. 
Hoover and with Mr. Hughes and with all 
the Republican orators. I believe that un- 
der constructive, forward-looking leader- 
ship the American people themselves are 
fully competent to make the proper dis- 
position of this question. So much for 
that.” 

To Nominee Hoover’s Boston speech, in 
which Nominee Smith’s proposal of a non- 
partisan Tariff Commission was _ repre- 
sented as a proposal to take Tariff control 
away from Congress, the Smith retort was: 
“What is the idea of all that? . . . Inever 
suggested that the power of Congress be 
handed over to a commission. . . . I ask 
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that the Tariff Commission be rehabili- 
tated and be strengthened, that the right 
type of people be appointed to it .. . to 
lay before Congress and the people of the 
United States the underlying facts that 
sustain the reason for every change in a 
tariff schedule. 

“Now, Mr. Hoover knows just as well 
as I do that the power of making tariffs 
could not be transferred from Congress to 
a commission without an amendment to 
the Federal Constitution, and there was no 
reason for that statement at Boston, unless 
it was intended to mislead the people as 
to what my belief about the tariff is.” 

To Hooverizer Hughes’s remark last 
week in Chicago, that “the Democrats, to 
take Smith’s tariff plan, will have to eat 
more crow than the Democratic stomach 
can stand,” the Smith retort was: “What a 
delicious pot of crow the Governor 
| Hughes] is compelled to witness his party 
eating on the Federal Reserve Bank sys- 
tem.’ Then he announced that all Demo- 
cratic members of and candidates for 
Congress had been telegraphed and asked 
if they would stand by the Smith tariff 
declaration. Four-fifths of these Democrats 
had replied in the affirmative, “the other 
20° being away on campaign tours.” 
Then came another potshot at Coolidge 
Economy. 

“T think,” concluded Nominee Smith, 
“T have fairly made out a case here tonight 
that the Republican Party is seeking to 
continue its control of this Government 
under false pretenses. It is seeking to keep 
that control by misstating and misrep- 
resenting the Democratic attitude, and 
misstating, by the same token, and mis- 
representing its own attitude on a great 
many of the big questions.” 

In Baltimore. The Smith words were 
again like the gallop of cavalry in brisk 
attack. Of Republican Foreign Policy he 
said: “You cannot preach one doctrine in 
Europe and practice another in Latin 
America.” He flayed the G. O. P. for 
failure to reorganize the Government as 
promised, both in 1920 and in 1924. He 
ridiculed Mr. Hughes for saying that 
“prohibition” is a sham battle, while Sen- 
ator Borah pronounces it the paramount 
issue of the campaign. 


——e —— 
Snubbed? 


When women form themselves into clubs 
and have rules and meetings, no one can 
tell what they will do. What did Mrs. 
Cora B. Thomas, president of the New 
York City Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Inc., do? She called up Mrs. Alfred E. 
Smith, wife of the Democratic presiden- 
tial nominee, and invited her to be guest 
of honor at the Federation’s luncheon last 
week. Then she wrote to Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, the wife of the Democratic 
nominee for Governor of New York, and 
asked her to make sure that Mrs. Smith 
had received the invitation. Then she 
wrote to Mrs. Roosevelt and said: ‘‘Please 
accept this as an official recall of the in- 
vitation.” 

All this found its way into the news- 
papers, who asked: “Why was the invita- 
tion recalled?” The Federation existed 
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RosAMOND PINCHOT (GASTON) 


Her rich voice pleaded. 
(See p. 16) 


first as a non-partisan organization. In the 
intensity of this campaign it has developed 
a pronounced Republican appearance but 
Mrs. Thomas is a Democrat. 

Some members of the Federation 
wanted to explain. But one old, wise 
iady, Mrs. Belle de Rivera, Founder and 
Honorary President of the Federation, 
made a request. She asked that in honor 
of her 84 years the incident be considered 
as closed and that nothing more be said 
on the subject. She acted just in time; 
no one made any personal remarks about 
Katie Smith. 

Had any club-woman done so, Katie 
Smith would not have cared. She had just 
come back from New England, where she 
had gone with Al; and in the course of 
that stupendous sally, so many women had 
cheered her that she was now incapable 
of feeling snubbed. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Enter Evolution 

Neither Herbert Clark Hoover nor Al- 
fred Emanuel Smith has mentioned the 
evolution theory during the campaign. 
That is no proper issue for presidential 
nominees to discuss. It is outside their 
platforms and, besides, it might alienate 
votes. Last week, Congressman Henry 
Bascom Steagall of Alabama said that 
Nominee Hoover is an evolutionist, and 
that it is “strange that orthodox ministers 
could vote for a man who believes in the 


evolution theory.” 


—< 





Tammany 


George Washington Olvany is the ofn- 
cial head of Tammany Hall—the successor 
of Tweed, Croker, Murphy. He is not as 
powerful as his predecessors. On matters 
of importance, he takes orders from Alfred 
Emanuel Smith, who has shaped Tammany 
into respectability, though only being one 
of the Sachems. 





George Washington Olvany, with the 
presidential election looming, was the 
author of a defense of Tammany Hall, in 
the November Scribner’s, entitled “The 
Present-Day Tammany.”* Excerpts: 

“Tn the last three generations—since the 
close of the Civil War—the Democratic 
party has named eleven men for the presi- 
dency. Six of them—Seymour, Greeley, 
Tilden, Cleveland, Parker, and Smith— 
were New Yorkers. Three of the six— 
Seymour, Tilden, and Smith—have been 
conspicuous members of Tammany Hall. 

“Horatio Seymour was defeated by 
Ulysses S. Grant, who had a plurality of 
only 305,456 votes of the total vote of 
5,724,688. Seymour carried New York, 
New Jersey, Oregon, Delaware, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, and Maryland. The 
election of Grant was inevitable, for 
Grant sympathizers dominated the elec- 
tion in the Southern States where voting 
was permitted. The votes of Mississippi, 
Texas, and Virginia, all concededly Sey- 
mour States, by special act of Congress 
were not counted... . 

“Samuel J. Tilden had a clear majority 
of the popular vote cast in 1876, and a 
majority of the electoral vote until the 
honest result was nullified by the infamous 
report made by a ‘returned board’ manip- 
ulated by the Republican national adminis- 
tration. 

“Alfred E. Smith, from present indica- 
tions, will receive a clear majority of both 
the popular and electoral votes to be cast 
this fall. No such jugglery as followed and 
set aside the elections of 1868 and 1876 
can prevail in 1928... . 

“In this day and generation it is gen- 
erally taken for granted in New York that 
assaults upon and fabrications about 
Tammany are intended for political capital 
in other sections of the country, where the 
present-day Tammany is unknown, and 
where the traditions of what happened 
half a century ago may pass current as 
of today. 

“The fact that the present-day Tam- 
many has advocated election reforms, 
fought for woman suffrage, enacted the 
most progressive social-service and public- 


_ welfare laws in the world, and that these 


laws and the Tammany-made industrial 
code for the protection of wage-earners of 
both sexes have been copied by most of 
the States of the Union and by foreign 
governments is never stressed by the 
leather-lunged hirelings of so-called ‘re- 
form movements’ that sprout, attain rank, 
growth, and wither, all within a few 
Years: i... 

“In the 142 years of its active existence 
the Tammany Society, as has been the case 
with practically every active organization, 
whether it be political, social, or other, has 
not been able to keep some scamps from 
membership. . . .” 

Mr. Olvany’s most telling argument was 
a quotation from famed Historian Charles 
A. Beard: “Tammany is our greatest 
social-service agency. and it holds its power 
because it understands sympathetically the 

*The old Tammany has been exposed and 
exploited by M. R. Werner in a fat book called 
Tammany Hall. The book contains practically 
no facts about Tammany since the World War. 
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needs and trials of the masses. Its leaders 
visit those who are sick and in distress. .. . 
Tammany asks no questions and fills out 
no pink and green cards. Its office hours 
are not from ten to four, but continuous. 
. . . Its virtue is its humanity. .. .” 


er eee 
Sons & Daughters 


Relatives of public figures often avoid 
the public eye. As often they cannot 
escape it. Many a political son and grand- 
son has had a distaste for politics—viz., 
the late Robert Todd Lincoln—or keeps 
out of it because of a feeling that the 
glory he might gain might be partly re- 
flected. A case of the latter kind is Grand- 
son Henry Cabot Lodge, able political 
writer on the New York Herald Tribune, 
who has repeatedly declined nominations 
in Massachusetts. Cases exactly the op- 
posite of Grandson Lodge are Sons Theo- 
dore Roosevelt (unsuccessful) and Son 
Robert Marion La Follette (successful). 

Campaigning for one’s relatives or their 
party, or their opponents’ party, is differ- 
ent. Most sons, daughters, nephews, 
nieces, grandchildren, are glad to do that. 
In the present campaign, many a famed 
descendant has been active or at least 
visible. Grandson Arthur Smith Jr., aged 
30 months, sang “Sidewalks of New York” 
for the “talkies” last month. Son Arthur 
Smith, a blond young man of 21, last week 
took up speech-making. He asked support 
for the “courageous and honest leader of 
the Democratic Party” and said: ‘“‘You 
know I am the luckiest boy in the world 
to receive my first vote in time to cast it 
for the man I have the honor to call 
father. . . . I think my father is the best 
fellow in the world... .” Al Smith Jr., 
too, made speeches. 

Sons Herbert Hoover Jr. and Alan 
Hoover have traveled on their father’s 
campaign trains but made no speeches. 

James Roosevelt, Harvard junior, sec- 
ond son of Franklin Delano Roosevelt has 
been practicing football in the afternoons 
and stumping Massachusetts for the 
Brown Derby in the evening. The evening 
that his father accepted the Democratic 
nomination for Governor of New York, 
James Roosevelt was speaking on the 
Democratic side of a bi-partisan radio pro- 
gram. His partner was Miss Sarah Jack- 
son, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Jackson, National Committeeman and 
Committeewoman of New Hampshire. 
Their opponents were Maxon H. Eddy, 
Yale football captain, and Miss Elizabeth 
Hughes, daughter of Charles Evans 
Hughes. 

Niece Betty Rogers of Philippine Gov- 
ernor Henry Stimson (Republican) took 
time from her study of law at Yale to 
campaign—for the Brown Derby. Other 
famed Smith campaigners were Miss 
Sally Cabot of Boston and her cousin 
Maude Cabot of Manhattan. A reason for 
this Cabot support was seen in a campaign 
letter from Mrs. Constance Lodge Wil- 
liams of Hamilton, Massachusetts. Sup- 
porting Senator David Walsh against his 
Republican adversary. B. Loring Young, 
she wrote: 

“When Mr. Young speaks of himself as 


the logical successor to Henry Cabot 
Lodge he is stating something which is 
not true. 

“My father was not a coward and I 
believe him always to have put ideals 
above expédiency. 

“As the campaign progresses it has be- 
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. taken for granted. 


come increasingly apparent that the Re- 
publican party at this time is the party 
of hypocrisy and the Democratic party, 
the party of progress. I consider that Mr. 
Hoover is honest, but Governor Smith is 
both honest and brave.” 

Mrs. Rosamond Pinchot Gaston, famed 
Nun of Producer Max Reinhardt’s Miracle, 
niece of Pennsylvania’s Gifford Pinchot 
(Republican) was active at the Brown 
Derby’s headquarters, choosing speakers, 
speaking herself. Over the radio her rich 
voice pleaded one night for the election of 
“‘a human being” and not ‘‘a cold, mechan- 
ical sort of a person.” “Governor Smith is 
deeply sympathetic,” she said. 

Richard Cleveland, tall son of “The 
Good Grover,” who lives in Baltimore and 
campaigned thereabouts for Nominee 
Smith, notified National Democratic 
Headquarters that his son, Thomas Grover 
Cleveland, aged 1, spoke his first words 
early in October and the words were: “Al 
Smith.” 

Proud though the late great Grover 
Cleveland would doubtless have been of 
Thomas Grover Cleveland, no less proud 
would the late great Champ Clark of Mis- 
souri have been of his daughter, Mrs. 
Genevieve Clark Thompson, for a “crack” 
she uttered during a campaign speech last 
week at Liberty, Mo. The crack: “If the 
Pope wanted the United States, he would 
have bought it when Fall and Daugherty 
had it for sale.” 

The Republicans laid little store by an- 
nouncements of famed descendants favor- 
able to them during this campaign. They 
kept no lists, made no special effort to 
obtain lineal support. Most Republican 
sons—Undergraduate Paul Mellon of Yale, 


for example—were taken for granted as 
being true to the faith. 

Democratic tendencies among the young 
of potent business figures were treated as 
live news during the campaign. In Iowa, 
for example, it was news that Mrs. Gard- 
ner Cowles Jr. and Mrs. John Cowles of 
Des Moines declared for Smith. They are 
daughters-in-law of the publisher of the 
arch-Republican Register, Iowa’s “only” 
newspaper. In the East, it was news when 
three sons of the House of Morgan pro- 
claimed themselves Smith men. Two of 
these were Corliss and Austin Lamont, 
sons of Morgan Partner Thomas W. La- 
mont. Son Austin’s declaration marked 
him as an outspoken youth like Son Cor- 
liss, who was famed for insurgent leader- 
ship when an undergraduate at Harvard. 

The third Democratic son of the House 
of Morgan, reported last fortnight, was 
Dwight Whitney Morrow Jr., Amherst 
freshman. 


“Octopus!” 


It had been expected for weeks. Demo- 
crats had banked on it. Republicans had 
tried to forfend its effects. It might have 
been an anti-climax after so much antici- 
pation. But the Hoover cry of ‘“Social- 
ism!” in New York last fortnight re- 
charged the atmosphere. It was electric 
when it came last week—the Norris cry of 
“octopus!” in Nebraska. 

George William Norris has been a Sen- 
ator from Nebraska for 15 years. Before 
that he served ten years in the House. So 
cynical an observer as Frank R. Kent of 
the Baltimore Sun calls him “the most 
honest Senator.” He sits on the Repub- 
lican side; he is chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, but only because the Repub- 
licans have sought him, have courted his 
influence. Actually he is and has always 
been totally independent, quieter than his 
late friend Senator LaFollette, firmer 
than his ponderous friend Senator Borah. 
Something unbending, something chilled 
by logic, leads him to conclusions whither 
not even political hotheads will follow, 
such as the abolition of the “lame duck” 
sessions of Congress and direct popular 
election of the President without benefit 
of politics. 

For one of his years-old proposals Sen- 
ator Norris last year finally did get sup- 
port. Congress passed his bill to have the 
United States retain and operate its power 
and nitrate plants at Muscle Shoals, Ala. 
President Coolidge killed the bill by 
pocket-veto. Nominee Hoover embraced 
the Coolidge policies. Nominee Smith's 
stand for government control of water 
power is as well known as his first name. 
In addition, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion discovered to what extent the power 
lobby had been manipulating to make 
water power safe for privateers. The Re- 
publican platform and acceptance speech 
ignored, the Democratic platform and 
acceptance speech denounced, these ma- 
nipulations. 

For Senator Norris, to whom water 
power was the dominant issue, there was 
only one course. Last week, from the 
same platform in Omaha where Nominee 

(Continued on p. 26) 
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This emblem is displayed only 
by jewelers of high business 
*“. charactir, qualified members 
of the Gruen Guild 
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Bold color contrast enters into 
design 304 with 4 large cabochon 
green onyx, now dominating, 
now playing a subordinate role 
when 14 diamonds flash their 


Thirty-two diamonds in all, 
completely encrusting the bezel, 
but it is the baguette diamond 
at either end of the dial, in de- 
sign 330, that holds the key to 





In design 329 the true modern touch lies in 


Ps _ , > . f. 
the parallel arrangement and new setting of [t is primarily in treating watch and flexible 


bracelet as a single ornament, thoroughly con- 





the diamonds, so simple, hence so effective! 


a : oe ) 7 7 4 $325 ete ; ; De : 
The repetition of the motif inthe smart mesh, character, $475 fires. $325 sistent in design, that the Mode du Bijou 
making watch and bracelet one unit, is an és expressed. Design 328. 18 diamonds. 

inspiration. 32 diamonds in all. $375 $285 
Cry 9 


HINK of it! Diamond-set watches 
so new in design, so advanced in 
their expression of the modern vogue, 
that no frock fresh from Paris could 


be newer, more authentically the 
fashion of the hour! 


In Paris, on Fifth Avenue, in the 
very centers where all our notions 
of design are being literally remade, 
these watches were conceived. The 
Gruen Guild workshops in Europe 


and America have united to produce 
them for your Gruen jeweler. 


This jeweler is one you would go to, 
to buy diamonds, anyway. He is one 
of the very best in your community. 


His reputation, together with the 
Gruen name, is your assurance that 


CRUERN 


AS ADVANCED 
AS YOUR NEXT 


PARIS FROCK! 
These 
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the watch cases and the diamonds 
with which they are set are of un- 
questioned value. That the cases are 
sturdily fashioned to give ample 


protection to the finely wrought 
Gruen movement within. 


Ask him for the valuable Gruen 
Mode du Bijou book which tells you 
many things that every prospective 
purchaser of a diamond watch ought 
to know. Or you may write for this 
book direct to 


GRUEN WATCH MAKERS GUILD 
TIME HILL, CINCINNATI, U.S.A. 


Paris New York Los Angeles 
Toronto Berlin Biel Geneva 


Engaged in the art of making fine 
watches for more than half a century 


MODE du BISOU WaicH —s A, 





Three more examples from the great variety your Gruen jeweler can please you with. 
For Gruen diamond-set watches range in price from $10,000 to $60. These, left to right 
are priced at $165, $125 and $200, designs 58,255 and 214 respectively 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Bargain, Blunder, Entente? 


A plump white-bound pamphlet, called 
a “White Paper,” and a plumper blue- 
bound pamphlet, called a “Blue Book,” 
were issued last week, respectively by the 
British Government and the French. 
Momentous, the pamphlets total 114 
pages. They release officially, for the 
first time, that notorious series of secret 
Anglo-French communications feverishly 
rumored to constitute an “agreement,” a 
“pact” or even an “entente” between 
France and Britain, contrary to the in- 
terests of the U. S. and Italy (Time, Aug. 
13 et seq.). 

Ostensibly the subject of the notes was 
limitation of naval and military armament. 
Their covert purpose to enhance the po- 
tency of the British Navy was unmasked 
by the Hearst Press, sternly denounced 
by President Calvin Coolidge and Prime 
Minister Benito Mussolini, and is now en- 
tirely defunct. (True, Oct. 29). But the 
military purpose of the notes remains. 
Upon it last week interest focused. Re- 
vealed was the price exacted by French 
Foreign Minister Aristide Briand before 
he would consent to support against U. S. 
opposition the naval projects of British 
Foreign Secretary Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
The French price, high, was that the Brit- 
ish Empire should abandon its traditional 
policy of opposing the creation of huge 
conscript reservist armies in peace time 
by France and her allies: Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania. 

Bargain & Entente. Document No. 
24 in the British “White Paper” contains 
the germ of the bargain. It officially sum- 
marizes a conversation at Geneva on 
March 9g, 1928 between Sir Austen and 
M. Briand. Excerpts: 

“Sir Austen Chamberlain began by re- 
gretting that on the two capital naval and 
military questions the French and British 
found themselves in diametrically opposed 
positions. English public opinion believes 
traditionally that volunteer armies have 
a defensive character, whereas conscript 
armies are intended for offensive warfare. 
On the other hand, he understands that in 
French opinion obligatory military service 
appears as a guarantee of a policy of peace, 
while a volunteer army takes on the char- 
acter of a pretorian guard. 

“He continued by saying concessions 
were necessary on both sides to reach a 
general agreement, and that if he could 
obtain a concession from the French on 
the naval side British public opinion would 
probably give its adhesion to Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s ceding a point on the mili- 
tary aspect of the problem.” 

The French “Blue Book” shows that 
after the bargain had been struck the 
French Foreign Ministry officially com- 
municated to the British Foreign Office M. 
Briand’s “conviction that the concerted 
action of France and Great Britain will 
enable the two Governments to obtain the 
approval of the naval powers concerned” 
for the Anglo-French project looking to- 
ward enhancement of British sea power. 

For good measure the wily Aristide 


Briand added an amazing postscript, 
rumors of which gave rise to the sus- 
picion that Britain and France had con- 
cluded a formal entente. Briand’s post- 
script: “Whatever the result, even should 
our hopes prove illusory, the two Govern- 
ments would none the less be under the 
urgent obligation to act in concert either 
to ensure success by other means or to 
adopt a common policy so as to deal with 
the difficulties which would inevitably 
arise.” 

The British “White Paper” omits to in- 
dicate whether or not any secret British 
reply was made to this French implied pro- 
posal of an entente. 

“Himalayan Blunder.” Since the 
whole ill-starred affair seems to have 
sprung from the blundering brain of Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, the duty of flaying 
him may properly be left to the press of 
his own country. Last week the Daily 
Express, an independent paper with strong 
leanings toward Sir Austen’s own party 
(Conservative) said: “There is hardly a 
line in this long series of telegrams and 
despatches that does not betray a naive 
misunderstanding of all outside opinion 
and psychology such as Germany herself 
hardly surpassed in the days of the War.” 

Naturally an even more potent fulmina- 
tion burst from the Liberal Daily News: 
“The White Paper’ is a record of bungling 
procedure unworthy of the collective in- 
telligence of a home for mental defectives. 
It has excited the justifiable suspicion of 
the civilized world. 

“For no reason yet intelligible, a bar- 
gain was effected whereby . . . France 
was given a military dictatorship of Eu- 
rope and military disarmament was swept 
away at one stroke.” 

The Liberal Daily Mail thought that Sir 
Austen had committed a “Himalayan 
blunder”’;* and David Lloyd George, 
famed Liberal Party leader declared: “The 
Government has given away its whole posi- 
tion with regard to the immense reserves 
of Continental armies. . . . It is a com- 
plete betrayal of the cause of the peace 
of the world. 

“France can maintain an army of 5,000,- 
000, Poland an army of 2,000,000. Czecho- 
slovakia 1,500,000 and Italy and other 
European countries 5,000,000. The Kel- 
logg treaty, under these conditions, is not 
worth Lord Cushendun’s railway fare to 
Paris to sign it. A clash is inevitable 
sooner or later if these gigantic armies 
are maintained, and the Anglo-French 
compact binds us to support France in its 
contention that not only these armies shall 
not be cut down but shall not even be 
discussed.” 


*The world press was just on the scent of 
the Anglo-French negotiations by Sir Austen 
himself, when he committed the crowning blunder 
of formally alluding to them in an_ indirect, 
tantalizing manner before the House of Com- 
mons. These indefensibly premature remarks, 
amounting to an open boast that he had done 
something clever in secret which he was not yet 
prepared to reveal, placed upon Sir Austen 
Chamberlain personally an imputation of sheer 
obtuseness which his political enemies are now 
loudly tooting up and down England, in view of 
the approaching General Election. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Frankau’s Britannia 


The real BRITANNIA is a serene Im- 
perial Goddess, hymned by certain Chris- 
tians who rule many a wave. But now in 
London a small, suave Semite is putting 
forth a new and blatant Britannia—a 
magazine which proposes to leap at one 
bound into commanding rulership of the 
pulpy waves on which are printed British 
advertisements. 

The bringer-forth of the new Goddess is 
Novelist Gilbert Frankau. He is a militant 
chappie, who when lecturing to U. S. 
women’s clubs (Time, May 31, 1926) 
often alluded to his gallant War record. 
Today, as Editor of Britannia, he has the 
potent backing of Inveresk Pulp & Paper 
Ltd., a shrewd firm which sells its product 
to the public direct, by the stratagem of 
owning the London Daily Chronicle and 
such famed magazines as the Tatler, By- 
stander, Graphic, Sphere—and now Britan- 
nia. 

So potent indeed is Britannia’s backing 
that Editor Frankau has declared: “There 
is no limit to the money we are able to 
spend! It cuts no ice in an undertaking of 
this size. This paper is going to reflect the 
new spirit of England—the business Eng- 
land of today. They may call Britannia a 
‘jingo weekly’ if they like! After all pa- 
triotism is the biggest factor in any suc- 
cessful endeavor. The idea is that every- 
thing going into Britannia, from machinery 
to brains will be all British!” 

After adding that he himself would con- 
tribute a “fighting editorial’ to each 
weekly issue of Britannia, Editor Frankau 
bristled in conclusion: 

“We are buying nothing from America. 
One of our chief objects is to emancipate 
British authors from the bondage imposed 
by the high prices American magazines pay 
for an author’s output. That makes them 
afraid to criticise anything American. 
When Britannia reaches a circulation of 
1,000,000 we hope to outbid the Americans 
and restore freedom of criticism to British 
authors.* 

“We are starting with a circulation of 
280,000. The only reason why it is not 
larger is because all our machinery is not 
yet ready.” 

When first edition copies of Britannia 
were flipped open, the advertisement-get- 
ting potency of Inveresk Ltd. was appar- 
ent. Of the 96 pages some 32 had been 
sold for £200 ($970) a page, and £250 
($1,200) for the back cover, on which a 
Dunlop tyre was proclaimed “As British 
as Britannia!’’+ 

No less auspicious than this cash 
endorsement by leading advertisers** 





*The U. S. publishing house of Harper & Bros. 
states that Novelist Frankau has just written 
them as follows: “I am terribly busy starting 
a tremendously big paper for England and the 
Empire. This naturally will take up most of 
my time for some months to come. But after 
that I hope to start novel writing again with 
renewed vigor.” 

tA variant of the company’s slogan: Dunlop 
Tyres—as British as the Flag! 

**Johnnie Walker Whiskey, Celanese, Odol, 
Mobiloil, Black and White Whiskey, Ovaltine, 
Lever Brothers’ Sunlight Soap, Morris Cars, 
Waterman’s Pens, Sunbeam Cars, Forhan’s. 
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The Chamber of Commerce of Worcester 
Massachusetts proudly throws the 
searchlight of publicity on the products 
of this great manufacturing community. 
RATON © Knight Company of 
Worcester (Tanners, Leather 
Products, Leather and Rubber Belt- 
ing) discovered twenty years ago a 
process of tanning, that makes leather 
wonderfully uniform in flexibility, 
lighter in weight, tougher, more dura- 
ble and highly water resistant. 
Today this leather is known to the world as 
Gold Spot Spartan Leather Soles and is giving 
foot comfort and long life to the shoes of 
millions. 
































This great manufacturing institution, estab- 
lished seventy-seven years ago, has grown 
continuously, and today is by far the largest 
of its kind in the world. 

Worcester Chamber of Commerce is proud to 
throw the far-reaching flood light of publicity 
upon the products of this great manufacturing 
company. 


A summary of Worcester products is printed 
at the bottom of this advertisement. Com- 
plete information relative to any of them will 
be gladly supplied upon request. 


Worcester Chamber 9 Commerce 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


HI WORCESTER |) 


Wh } 


MADE IN WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Some of Worcester's 500 manufacturing plants are the world’s largest producers in their lines. 
Among the thousands of products are the following leaders: ‘ 


ABRASIVE PRODUCTS DRYERS MACHINE TOOLS REFRACTORIES TEXTILE MACHINERY 
AUTOMOBILE PARTS ENVELOPES MICROMETERS ROLLING MILLS TIRE FABRIC 
BELTING FIREARMS MILLING MACHINES ROTARY PRESS BLANKETS VACUUM CLEANERS 
BLOWERS FLOOR TILE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS SCREWS VALENTINES 

BOILERS GRINDING MACHINES OVERALLS SHOES WALL PAPER 
BRUSHES GRINDING WHEELS PAPER MAKING MACHINERY SMALL TOOLS WATER METERS 
CARPETS AND RUGS HARDWARE PLANERS SOLE LEATHER WIRE 

CASTINGS LABELING MACHINERY PRESSED METAL SPRINGS WIRE FABRICS 
CHAIRS LATHES PULPSTONES SPRINKLERS WIRE GOODS 
CORSETS AND UNDERWEAR LEATHER GOODS RADIOS STOKERS WIRE MACHINERY 
CRANKSHAFTS LOOMS RAILWAY CARS STRUCTURAL STEEL WOOD WORKING MACHINERY 
DROP FORGINGS LUNCH CARS RAZORS TEXTILES WRENCHES 
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AWest Indies his 
Is Either Cunard Or 


bs Is Not Cunard... 


If it is Cunard, you will 
have days and days of 
sea-going perfection ... 
This year the first cruise 
sails December First... 
Every day on board will 
be a sun-drenched inter- 
lude between one fasci- 
nating port and the next 
. . - You can swing along 
the very Parisian Prado 
in Havana at midnight 
and still be in a tropic 
frame of amiability in 
the morning . . . State- 
rooms which you will 
not want to leave even 
in alluring Nassau .. . 
restaurants with Trans- 
atlantic secrets and the 
day’s yield of native 
dishes thrown in...The 
Cunard way of “getting 
things done .. .” 


Three 16 day cruises... 
$200 up | 


Visiting Port-au-Prince, Kingeton, | 
Colon, Havana, Nassau. 
Ss. S. FRANCONIA— 
From New York... 
Dec. 1 and Dec. 20, 1928. 
S. S. SCYTHIA— 
From New York... Jan. 7, 1929. 


Two 31 day cruises ... 
$300 up 


Visiting Naseau, Havana, Port-au- 
Prince, —— Criet obal, 


Curacao, = Trinidad, 
Martinique, spabe Sen Juan, 
Bermuda. 
S. S. CALIFORNIA— 

From New York . 


Jan. 19 and Feb. 23, 1929. 
Every Saturday to Havana by 
the Transatlantic Liner S. S. 
Caronia ... Every luxury of 
a great Cunarder... From 
N. Y.... Jan. 5 to March 16, 
1929. 





For further information apply to 
your local agent 


CUNARD-ANCHOR 
WEST INDIES CRUISES 
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GILBERT (“SWANKAU”) FRANKAU 


“There is no limit to the money we are 
able to spend!” 


seemed the roster of Britannia’s first three 
star contributors: Benito Mussolini, Ar- 
nold Bennett, the Ear! of Birkenhead. 

At first glance Britannia appeared in- 
escapably destined to rule in potency. But 
canny folk noted that the second number 
of Britannia appeared with only 13 paid- 
for pages and with the front and back in- 
side covers unsold. 


Smart readers began to have qualms 
when they read the first “Fighting 
Frankau Editorial’: 

“The incessant toil, the incessant 
thought which have gone to the making of 
this ‘new paper’ . have given me joys 
and pains, compared whereto the joys and 
pains of mere novel writing seem vapid. 


“Whatsoever, in the years to be, may 
hap to this new venture of mine . . . it is 
for you, the peoples of Great and Greater 
Britain. .. . 

“All that we can afford is Service... . 
Was I right or wrong .. . when I har- 
ried the finest paper-making organization 
in Great Britain till it produced me, at 
what expense is only Britannia’s business, 
this?” 

Well, what is Gilbert Frankau’s 
“THIS”? Citizens of the U. S. began to 
form a definite opinion when they turned 
to page 13 and read “The Week in The 
States” by Willis J. Abbot, stated by 
Britannia to be “recognized as one of the 
premier political writers of America.” 


Readers of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, who have grown to trust the judgment 
and admire the style of its Contributing 
Editor, Willis J. Abbot, gaped aghast at 
what he had cabled to London as corre- 
spondent for Britannia. 

Correspondent Willis J. Abbot intro- 
duced into his cable such recondite or 
non-existent U. S. slang phrases as “spot 
the lady.” Cabled he: “The peoples of the 
United States are today busily engaged in 
trying to ‘spot the lady’ in the most puz- 
zling presidential election that has ever 
taken place in the North American con- 
tinent.” 

Candidate Hoover was described by 
Willis J. Abbot as “a stocky blond... 
who always wears a Derby hat!’—al- 
though he almost never wears one, and 
although even morons know that the 
“Derby” is the symbol of Candidate Smith. 
Incidentally the picture of Candidate 
Hoover published by Britannia showed 
him soft-hatted. Willis J. Abbot added 
that Herbert Hoover gees: like a ‘Herb.’ ” 

In expounding U. S. prohibition Britan- 
nia’s informant referred glibly to the 
‘“Volstead Amendment,” although even 
sub-morons know that no such amendment 
exists. It did not appear from the context 
whether the Volstead Act or the Ejight- 
eenth Amendment was meant. 

Finally Correspondent Willis J. Abbot 
informed unsuspecting Britons that Candi- 
date Smith is “more nursed and shep- 
herded and handled than Royalty.” 

Even more trenchant was Novelist 
Arnold Bennett’s contribution: “‘Pernicious 
Politicians—Their Cause and Cure.” 

Editor Frankau’s well known thesis that 
all politicians should be removed from 
office and business men substituted was 
dealt with by Novelist Bennett in quite 
astounding fashion thus: 

““The curse of this country,’ said a 
scandalized citizen* to me the other day, 
‘is its politicians. They are cynics, fakers, 
dope-merchants. . . . If they don’t lie, at 
least they prevaricate. . . . There’s noth- 
ing to choose between them. Tory, Labor, 
Liberal. . . . Lead out all the politicians 
and shoot them, and the country and the 
Empire might have a chance.’ 

“T was in a mood to sympathize with 
this angry and outraged fellow citizen of 
mine; and I ser’susly doubt whether any 
intelligent citizen exists today who, in 
given circumstances, would not heartily 
approve of his indictment... . 

“Lead forth our politicians in squads of 
a dozen and shoot them by all means. . . . 
But where will you put your hand on 
better politicians? Assuredly not in any 
foreign country, for ours are by general 
consent the best. . . . Indeed, they bear a 
wonderful resemblance to you and me:” 

Only an exceptionally dexterous pros- 
odist, such as Arnold Bennett, could have 
supported simultaneously the contradic- 
tory thesis that British politicians are the 
best in the world, and are just like you 
and me, and ought to be shot. 

Friends of Novelist Bennett extended to 
him their sympathy, upon learning that in 
Britannia’s make-up root. the entire con- 
cluding portion of his article (containing 
the “cure” for “Pernicious Politicians”) 
was inadvertently cut out, omitted, lost. 

The star serial feature of Britannia’s 


*Very probably Editor Frankau himself. 
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Dramatic Episodes 
in the DAY’S WORK of these 
Lumber Specialists 


How they save American business men 


millions of dollars every year 


ZOU READ these stories in the news- 

papers every day ... yet probably 

never realize the real drama that lies 
behind them. 

Suddenly a great Exposition looms up 
on the front page. Crowds throng the 
buildings, little realizing that the halls 
they fill were erected of wood at dra- 
matic speed, with the aid of Lumber 
Service Engineers and Architects. 

A devastating flood leaves in its wake 
thousands of homeless families . .. Lum- 
ber shelters them quickly. An aviator 
wings alone across the Atlantic 
Wood—a famous explorer in a staunch 
little wooden ship forges his way in 
ice and snow toward the South Pole; 
in the drama of their brave endeav- 
ors lumber plays its silent but essential 
part. 

The Roto Section shows great crowds 
thronging the new boardwalk at Ocean 
City. A 3-mile causeway is opened at 
San Francisco. Yet how few realize 
that sturdy lumber, and its resourceful 
technicians, made these great projects 
possible! 

In countless channels of endeavor .. . 
in hundreds of industrial fields . . . these 
Experts of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association are performing every 
day “‘miracles in wood”... saving mil- 


lions of dollars for business men every 
year. 

To all manufacturers, shippers; carri- 
ers, architects, engineers, builders and 
other users of wood a unique service is 
now offered. 

It’s a new type of consulting service, 
sponsored and developed by the National 


Lumber Manufacturers Association and, 


17 of its, great Affiliated Associations. 


It places at your disposal a group of 
trained men... men long schooled in the 
use of lumber and in wood technology. 


They may work out production econ- 
omies, or evolve more satisfactory meth- 
ods of shipping your goods. 

NATIONAL LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 





THESE 17 great associations affili- 
ated with the National Association 
maintain service organizations that 
coordinate with the general technical 
services of the National staff: 


California Redwood Association, San 
Francisco, Calif.— Redwood 

California White & Sugar Pine Manu- 
facturers Association, San Francisco, 
Calif.—California Pines, White Fir 

Hardwood Manufacturers Institute, 
Memphis, Tenn.—Oak, Gum, South- 
ern and Appalachian Hardwoods 

North Carolina Pine Association, Nor- 
folk, Va.—North Carolina Pine 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers Association, Oshkosh, Wis. 
—Hemlock, Maple, Birch and North- 
ern Hardwoods 

Northern Pine Manufacturers. Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn.—White Pine, 
Norway Pine 

Southern Cypress Manufacturers Assc - 
ciation, Jacksonville, Fla.—Cypress 
and Tupelo 

Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, 
La.—Long Leaf and Short Leaf South- 
ern Yellow Pine 

West Coast Lumberman’s Association, 
Seattle, Wash.—Douglas Fir, Sitka 
Spruce, West Coast Hemlock, Western 
Red Cedar 

Western Pine Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Portland, Ore.—Pondosa Pine, 
Idaho White Pine, Larch 

National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, New York, N. Y. 

National Association of Wooden Box 
Manufacturers, Chicago, Ill. 

Maple Flooring Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Chicago, II. 

British Columbia Lumber and Shingle 
Manufacturers, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 

British Columbia Loggers Association, 
Vancouver, B. C. 

Hickory Golf Shaft Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Memphis, Tenn. 

American Wood Preservers’ Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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eee “SA “American Standard Lu mber from America’s Best Mills 


_CCERTIFIED BY CENTURIES 
»-WOOD.. 
Use it~ Nature renews it 





City- 


Gentlemen: Please send me 


| below. 
(] Information on Lumber and Where to Find It. 
Name. 


Se SH EBES . — —— 


National Lumber Manufacturers Association, 
Detp. 201 Transportation Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


(1) 100 Lumber Consultants at Your Service. 


, Free, a copy of the booklet checked 
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Havana, smartest city in Amer- 
ica, offers you thirteen daily 
hours of sunshine for sport, 
horse-racing on the prettiest 
track you’ve seen, a Jockey 
Club where you may play, 
dine, dance or watch the races 
—Jai-Alai, fastest game on 
earth—and the Casino, luxuri- 
ous shrine of a fickle goddess, 
with the best cook this 
side of Paris. 















And, of course, you must 
see the wondrous Isle of 
Pines—the valley of the 


Yumuri—the Valley of 
Vinales— Matanzas — Pi- 
nar del Rio, home of 
‘burning romance” in leaf. 


Information from Cuban 
National Tourist Com- 
mission, Havana, _ or 
from any Cuban Con- 
sulate or Tourist Agency. 


VOUCL 


SUMAITEST CITT 
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Pimply Wales 


TIME 


first issue, “My Life,’ by Benito Mus- 
solini, has already appeared in Cyrus 
Hermann Kotzschmar Curtis’ Saturday 
Evening Post. 

Britannia’s anonymous “honest man” 
wrote in his “Diary”: “I have just been 
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ENCYCLOP-EDIST GARVIN 
He flayed “Swankau’s” whole farrago. 
told that in arranging with Mr. Garvin to 
undertake the editorship of the new edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica, the 
American proprietors stipulated that all 
articles on Eastern political questions 
should be written by Americans... . 
Such an instruction as the proprietors of 
the Encyclopedia are reported to have 
issued can only be directed to securing 
support for some policy or other, unless, 
of course, truth has become an American 
monopoly, like gold!” 

When distinguished Editor James 
Louis Garvin had well perused this charge, 
he wrote: “In the whole farrago, there is 
not one grain, not one atom, not one little 
jot nor tincture of truth. No such stipu- 
lation exists. The American gentleman 
concerned is incapable of suggesting any- 
thing like it. The King’s subject con- 
cerned [Editor Garvin] is known to be 
among the last men alive to whom such a 
stipulation could be safely breathed.” 

Provoked, Editor Garvin also’ alluded 
savagely to the fact that smart Britons 
often refer to Britannia’s editor as that 
bounder “Filbert Swankau.” 

Typographers noted that Britannia is 
printed from slightly smeary type on thin 
paper, the text interspersed with 
small photographs and cartoons (a few 
large) and the price six pence (12¢). 
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When Edward of Wales shoots at an 
elephant (whether or not he kills it) he 
makes prime copy. Last week, H. R. H., 
hunting and visiting in Africa, shot an ele- 
phant dead. 

Conservative U. S. journals printed the 
story as a matter of minor, passing inter- 
est. New York’s Daily News (tabloid) 
saw, however, a chance to coin a scurrility, 
headlined: “Dead-Eye Davy Bags Ele- 
phant in Afric Wilds.” 


Simultaneously Manhattan’s Commu- 
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nist monthly, New Masses, printed a car- 
toon flaying both H. R. H. and his Afric 
good-will tour (Time, Sept. 17 et seq.). 

Cartoonist Comrade Bill (“William”) 
Gropper sketched Edward of Wales as a 
chinless pimply youth, resplendent in gold 
braid, sword, and high boots, parading 
across Africa upon the bowed backs of 
blackamoors. Behind H. R. H. tramped a 
paunchy male, clad in striped trousers and 
cutaway coat, waving a Union Jack, and 
representing (according to the commu- 
nistic caption) the “British Labor Party” 
(Socialistic). 

The 57-year-old Groom-in-Waiting and 
Extra Equerry of Edward of Wales is 
Colonel and Honorary Brigadier General 
Gerald Frederic Trotter, perhaps 
H. R. H.’s closest elder friend. A heart 
attack smote General Trotter last week, 
rendering him unconscious for several 
hours. Instantly Hunter Wales despatched 
a native runner to the two Royal field te- 
legraphers, encamped some miles away 
near a tapped wire. So fervent were their 
calls for help that a motor cavalcade of 
doctors and nurses set out from Kampala, 
200 miles distant, under the impression 
that the Heir Apparent was dying. They 
made the distance in six hours flat, over 
ghastly roads. They found H. R. H. sitting 
at the bedside of General Trotter, where 
he remained all night. 
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60,000 

The dignified Conservative Prime 
Minister of England, Mr. Stanley Bald- 
win, was elected Lord Rector of Glas- 
gow University last week in an extremely 
undignified election. 

Observing an ancient, time-honored cus- 
tom, the students not only voted but also 
fought for possession of the polls. The 
Baldwin supporters having gained a 
strategic position by the voting booths 
were attacked with 60,000 putrescent eggs, 
countless hea¢'s of codfish, and soft rotten 
fruit. Malodorous and hideous became the 
normally pleasant sward of the University. 

When votes were counted Mr. Baldwin 
had 1,044, and his nearest rival, Scottish 
Nationalist Candidate Cunningham Gra- 
ham 978. Prime Minister Baldwin suc- 
ceeds his Foreign Secretary Sir Austen 
Chamberlain as Lord Rector. 


See 
Sixty-Second Cyclone 

The roof of London’s Labor Exchange 
rose gently up, one evening last week, then 
slithered down to crash in fragments. Two 
omnibuses were checked as they lumbered 
across Oxford Circus, were  sportively 
rolled backward several yards. The glass 
dome of the Royal College of Music was 
blown to tinkling smithereens... . 

As the windows of great shops buckled 
and burst, streets were strewn with cloth- 
ing store dummies, some in fetching negli- 
gee. Citizens and policemen clung to lamp 
posts, or flung themselves flat and clung 
to gutters. Finally even the elite U. S. 
patrons of smart hotels along the Thames 
Embankment were made to choke and gasp 
with streaming eyes, as smoke and soot 
blew down the chimneys of their bed- 
rooms’ open hearths. .. . 

These things and many another hap- 
pened during the first minute after 7 p. m., 
when a roguish sixty-second cyclone struck 
London, killed none, injured two. 
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THE Propuct HADTo BE Goop 
ITIs/ 





N just thirty-three months, twenty-two millions 

of dollars in new annual payrolls, twelve thou- 
sand new jobs and four hundred and sixty new 
concerns have come to the City of Atlanta. 

By Invitation ! 

We set down the simple facts: Distribution 
advantages, production economy, a rich market 
—the fastest growing market in America. We told 
them: “If you locate here you will do more busi- 
ness in the South, and get a better profit from 
the goods you make.” 

“Come see for yourself,” we said. “Send your 
engineers. Send your sales managers. Check up 
on what we say about the trebled buying power 
of the South, the efficient labor, cheaper raw ma- 
terials, low taxes, low-cost power and all the other 
advantages Atlanta offers, including 6000 miles 
of air mail service in operation or under contract. 
Get the facts.” 

And they did. 

General Motors, Cluett Peabody, Johnson & 
Johnson, National Biscuit, Pullman, Southern 
Railway System —got the facts and invested: many 
millions in branches here. These are only a few 
of the 10s0 nationally-known concerns with 
Southern branches in Atlanta. 


Atlanta’s advantages, obviously, are real. 

You compete with some of those who have lo- 
cated in Atlanta. You will eventually feel their 
competition more keenly because of the advan- 
tages they gained when they moved here. 

When you, too, are ready to know the facts, the 
Atlanta Industrial Bureau is prepared to give them 
to you in complete detail. In the strictest confi- 
dence, without charge or obligation, our staff ex- 
perts will survey this section from the standpoint 
of your business, and report to you without bias 
the truth as we find it. Write 


InpusTRIAL BurEAvu, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
2913 Chamber of Commerce Building 


Industrial Headquarters of the South — = 


end for this Booklet! 


It contains the fundamental 


facts about Atlanta as a loca- 





tion for your Southern branch 
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ITALY 
Duce Deeds 


@ One hundred thousand lire ($5,230) re- 
ceived by Popular Author Benito Musso- 
lini from Saturday Evening Post and Cos- 
mopolitan was donated, last week, by 
Prime Minister Mussolini to Fascist chari- 
ties. 

@ Italian public debt securities to the 
value of 140,000,000 lire ($7,300,000) 
were symbolically burned upon two Pagan 
altars by J] Duce. The securities had been 
contributed by patriotic citizens, and their 
destruction of course reduced the public 
debt by the amount of their face value and 
interest. The Pagan altars employed were 
originally used to offer up sacrifices to 
Goddess Minerva and Goddess Lucina. 

@ Although the sixth anniversary of the 
March on Rome was celebrated by 1,250,- 
ooo parading Fascists, last week, not a 
single public oration was pronounced—by 
order of the Head of the State, who utterly 
detests and frequently denounces “holi- 
day oratory.” 

@ In celebration of the “March” or Coup 
@’Etat whereby Editor Benito Mussolini 
became Dictator, he decreed, last week, 
inauguration of the following recently 
completed public works: new “Palace of 
Justice” in Messina, Sicily (cost some 
20,000.000 lire); new Ministry of Marine 
and Ministry of Education buildings in 
Rome; new “Port of Rome” at Civita 
Vecchia (45 miles from the Capital); and 
two new commercial air services—respec- 
tively Rome-Syracuse-Tripoli and Rome- 
Genoa-Marseilles-Barcelona-Las_ Palmas, 
both routes served by 2,000 h. p. four- 


motored German super-Wahl seaplanes. 
@ The private airplane of J/ Duce will 
hereafter be piloted by Italy-to-Brazil 

















DUKE OF ABRUZZI 
He achieved without squawks. 


(See col. 3) 


Flyer Arturo Ferrarin (Time, July 16), 
who was promoted to Lieutenant Colonel, 
last week, and officially designated, ‘“‘Pilot- 
in-Waiting to the Head of the State.” 

@ Arbiter Benito Mussolini made known 
his will that “club,” “cocktail,” “trolley,” 
“tram” and other foreign words which have 
crept into Italian shall be expunged. Fur- 








milk these days. 


F man set out to produce the most 
healthful cereal possible the results would be 
no better than nature’s whole wheat. 
essential elements, the vitamins and bran for 
“roughage” are contained in the whole wheat 
grain. And Shredded Wheat offers you these 
in tasty, digestible form. 
It’s a breakfast you'll stand 
by and one that will stand by you. 


NIAGARA 











The 


Eat it with hot 
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thermore notice was given that all patriots 
will distinctly sound and roll the Italian 
“yr” particularly in “Roma.” 

Recently an effeminate scion pronounced 
“Roma” in conversation with J/ Duce as 
though it were spelled “Woma.” Instantly 
ablaze with indignation, the Prime Minister 
roared and rolled: “R-r-r-r-r-roma is pro- 
nounced R-R-R-R-R-ROMA!!” 
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Fascist New Year 


The Fascist “Year VI” ended last week, 
and the “Year VII” began. This chro- 
nolegy is official. All Italian state papers 
are now doubly dated, once from the birth 
of the Saviour and again from the incep- 
tion of the Fascist Régime—just six years 
ago. 

Therefore, last week was a sort of Fas- 
cist New Year’s tide. There were mam- 
moth processions in celebration of the 
“Fascist March on Rome” (see above); 
but also there was much quiet casting up of 
political accounts. Especially were the 
recent “diplomatic victories” of Benito 
Mussolini proudly reviewed: 

Abyssinian Victory. Just two years 
ago it seemed that Italy and Britain were 
firmly leagued to assist each other in the 
joint commercial penetration of Abyssinia, 
backward Afric realm. Jointly the two 
great Powers brought pressure upon Re- 
gent Ras Taffari of Abyssinia to permit 
Italian exploitation of a railway and Brit- 
ish construction of certain mighty water 
works for irrigating the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. Smart, the Abyssinian Regent 
yielded momentarily, but subsequently 
made to the League of Nations a squawk 
so potent that British public opinion 
turned against the exploitation scheme— 
leaving in the lurch Benito Mussolini. 

How the Italian Dictator has carried 
through the project, on new lines and 
single-handed, is a fit subject for New Year 
celebration. 

Perceiving that the Regent (now Em- 
peror) of Abyssinia might yield to Royalty 
what he would not to statesmen, Com- 
moner Mussolini enlisted the aid of King 
Vittorio Emmanuele’s smart cousin, the 
Duke of Abruzzi. With pomp and panoply, 
the Duke and a suite of Royal proportions 
crossed the Mediterranean, sailed down the 
eastern coast of Africa, and then struck 
inland to Abyssinia and its remote capital, 
Addis Ababa. Of assistance in thawing the 
suspicious Regent’s reserve was a huge, 
shiny Issota-Fraschini limousine, a de luxe 
Italian product which sells in the U. S. 
for some $18,000. This limousine and 
many another gift did the Duke of Abruzzi 
bestow. 

Not for months afterwards, not until 
the King’s cousin had returned to Rome, 
was partial revelation made of what he 
accomplished. Much has still to be re- 
vealed. But these things are known: 1) 
Italy has leased to Abyssinia for 130 years 
the use of a corridor through the Italian 
colony of Eritrea to the Red Sea, and the 
port of Assab; 2) Under an Italo-Abyssin- 
ian “Treaty of Amity and Arbitration” 
Italian financiers enjoy an option of financ- 
ing any concessions which may be let along 
the new trade route from Assab to Addis 
Ababa; 3) A railroad to serve this route 
will be built, partly by Italian and partly 
by native capital. Persistent rumors 
hint the discovery and projected Italian 
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OU are hearing much about ‘“‘high com- 
pression’’. . .“high compression engines” 
...‘‘high compression fuel”. . .““high com- 


pression performance.” 


“What,” a great many car owners are ask- 
ing, “does ‘high compression’ mean to me?” 
Here is a simple explanation: 

Each cylinder of your engine may be likened 
to a muzzle-loading gun. The cylinder is the 
gun; the piston is the bullet; and the mixture 
of gasoline and air is the powder charge. 

The tighter you pack the powder charge in 
the gun before firing, the greater the force to 
the bullet. Similarly, the tighter you squeeze 
—or compress—gas vapor and air in the com- 
bustion chamber before ignition, the greater 
the force of the piston’s stroke. In other words, 
the higher the compression the greater the 
power. 

Higher compression in a gasoline engine 
is obtained by decreasing the size of 
the combustion chamber—either by 
mechanical design or by carbon for- 
mation. rn Ss 
Up to the advent of Ethyl Gasoline, 
the compression of automobile en- 

ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 


ETHYL GAS OLINE 





gines was limited by the compression limits 
of gasoline. For gasoline is not a perfect fuel. 
It explodes too soon (“knocks”) and loses 
power when squeezed beyond a certain 
point. 

That is why General Motors Research Lab- 
oratories developed ETHYL fluid, a com- 
pound which controls the combustion rate of 
gasoline so that as engine compression is raised 
the “knock” is eliminated. And that is why oil 
companies are mixing ETHYL fluid with gaso- 
line to form Ethyl Gasoline—the standard high 


compression fuel. 


» - » a 


Within the last year, car manufacturers have 
been able to produce new models of higher 


_ compression and greater power. But the most 


immediate benefits of Ethyl Gasoline are found 
among the millions of owners of cars of ordinary 
compression, because with its use in such cars 
carbon becomes an asset. 


Ride with ETHYL. See what a 
great difference it makes on hills and 
in traffic. No “knocking.” Less shift- 
ing. Faster pickup. Stop atan ETHYL 
pump today—it bears the emblem 
shown at the left. - 

25 Broadway, N. Y. C.,56 Church St., Toronto, Ont.. Cans 
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OT so dumb, Fido. You know the 

difference between a strong pipe and 
a mild one, don’t you? So do the thousands 
of pipe lovers who have discovered Sir | 
Walter's favorite pipe tobacco. It’s mild. | 
It’s mellow. It’s satisfying. And it’s fresh | 
to the last pipeful in the tin. An inner | 
wrapping of heavy gold foil protects its | 
fragrance and flavor. 

LIMITED OFFER 


(for the United States only) 
If your favorite tobacconist does not carry Sir 
Walter Raleigh, send us his name and address. 
In return for this courtesy, we'll be delighted 
to send you without charge a full-size tin of this 
milder pipe mixture. 


Dept. T, Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH 


Who discovered how good a pipe can be 
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exploitation of oil lands in Abyssinia. 
In short: a major diplomatic victory for 
Il Duce and the Duke, discreetly achieved 
without squawks. 
Tangier. Another signal triumph for 
Benito Mussolini was the success of his 


| emissaries, last summer, in negotiations 


with representatives of Spain, France and 
Great Britain respecting control of the in- 
ternationalized port of Tangier, just across 


| the strait from Gibraltar. Without enter- 
| ing into details it may fairly be said that 


Il Duce obtained all that he sought and 
secured potent Italian participation in the 
policing and control of Tangier. 

Albania & Balkans. More widely 


| famed is the signal success of Dictator 


Mussolini in setting up a King of Albania 
of his own choosing, and in creating a 
series of Balkan rapprochements designed 
to encircle the minor nation most hated 
and feared by Italy, namely Jugoslavia. 
Although the degree of J! Duce’s semi- 
secret successes cannot be accurately 
gauged, he has come to a favorable un- 
derstanding and signed “Treaties of Con- 
ciliation” with Greece, Bulgaria, Rumania 
and Hungary, not to mention his strangle- 


| grip on Albania. 


International. Signor Mussolini does 
not conceal his contempt for the League of 
Nations; and it was his influence chiefly 
which blocked a majority of League states 
from disciplining Hungary for buying 
smuggled Italian arms. The Dictator con- 
ceals his contempt for the Kellogg Peace 
Pact; but “permitted” (ordered) the Fas- 
cist press to tear it editorially to shreds. 
Il Duce is the only prime minister of the 
Allied Powers who supports President 
Coolidge and Secretary Kellogg in their 
opposition to the naval intrigues of Great 
Britain (see International). 

In general terms, it may be said that 
Benito Mussolini can point today to mcre 
diplomatic victories and _ near-victories 
than any other Chief Executive. 


NICARAGUA 
“Most Gratifying!” 

Since the U. S. is supervising on Nov. 4, 
1928, the Presidential Election of 
Nicaragua (Time, Oct. 8), the tidings of 
the week from Managua, Nicaraguan Capi- 


tal, seemed pat and timely. 
Cabled by Election Supervisor U. S. 


| Brigadier General Frank Ross McCoy, was 
| a report of “atrocities” committed in dis- 
| tricts where it has been impossible to make 
| U. S. supervision fully effective. The re- 


port mentioned “revolting cruelty,” ‘“vic- 


| tims hacked to pieces with machetes,” “‘fin- 


gers severed in order to remove rings,” 
“noses and ears cut off,” and “bodies mu- 
tilated after death.” 

Such atrocities would more than justify 
U. S. intervention. They are ascribed by 
the McCoy report to a “gang led by Pedro 
Altamirano, trusted lieutenant of Sandino.” 
The latter is of course General Augusto 
Calderon Sandino, who has raised the 
standard of revolt against U. S. occupation 
(Time, Aug. 1 et seq.) and is still success- 
fully defying capture by U. S. marines. 
Since Sandino depends wholly upon his 
fellow-countrymen for contributions to 
support his army, the news that he is cut- 


| ting off the hands that feed him is pecu- 


| 


| 


liarly challenging to alert delief. 
Easy to believe and equally timely were 


despatches stating that each of the Nicara- 
guan presidential candidates issued last 
week, a declaration that he not only favors 
the present U. S. electoral supervision, but 
will, if elected, request U. S. supervision 
of the Nicaraguan presidential election of 
1932. When the substance of these decla- 
rations was made known to Secretary of 
State Frank Billings Kellogg, he com- 
mented: ‘Most gratifying!” 


RUMANIA 
Orient Wrecked 


Nearly every U. S. citizen knows the 
name of the super-famed crack express 
train which plys between New York and 
Chicago. Similarly every smart European 
knows the Orient Express, famed Paris- 
to-Bucharest flyer. Last week this train 
de luxe sped Parisward from Bucharest, 
Rumania with shrieking whistle, tolling 
bell, toward Death. 

Rumanian railways are mostly single- 
track. As the Orient approached the tiny 
station of Recea so did a local express 
train. Head on they crashed, directly in 
front of the station. One reeling locomo- 
tive toppled to right, the other to left. 
Thirty passengers and both engineers were 
instantly killed. Among the wounded was 
the Wahl Eversharp Pencil Co.’s foreign 
sales manager, Mr. Alexander Herschler of 
Rochester, N. Y. 

The wretched Recea switchman, who 
should have sidetracked the local-express 
to let the Orient pass, promptly took to 
the woods. So did the rest of the Recea 
station crew, after locking up their station. 
Seemingly they thought that when the 
hand of the Rumanian Justice fell it would 
be merciless, perhaps indiscriminate. 

A party of Rumanian cadets had been on 
the local-express. They burst in the sta- 
tion door. One, a telegraphist, seized the 
Morse key, clicked frantic appeals for 
help. Within half an hour a wrecking train 
had steamed up. Meanwhile cadets worked 
mightily to extract wounded passengers 
from crumpled wooden cars, some of which 
had begun to burn. 

By the time the wrecking crew arrived, 
cadets and passengers had helped them- 
selves so successfully that it remained only 
to rush the more severely wounded to 
Bucharest and tidy up the track. Pencil 
Man Herschler was taken safely to the 
hospital. 

Through woods and peasant villages 
police prowled, caught nobody. 

Abysmally ignorant U. S. news organs 
told that the train wrecked was _ the 
Simplon-Orient Express. The distinction, 
nice, between the Orient and the Simplon- 
Orient is that although both run Balkan- 
ward from Paris through the Swiss 
Simplon Tunnel, the Orient later branches 
off to Bucharest, and the Simplon-Orient 
to Constantinople. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


(Continued from p. 16) 


Smith was first introduced to the mid- 
lands, he declared himself a Smith man 
and made the power trust a campaign 
monster. 

“A gigantic octopus” he called it. “The 
greatest monopolistic organization that has 
ever been put together by human inge- 
nuity. With its slimy fingers it reaches 
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NEBRASKA’S NORRIS 


. sees Slimy fingers near every fireside. 


into every community and _ levies its 
tribute upon every fireside.” 


He recited the nationwide propaganda 


methods of the National Electric Light 
Association and the American Gas Asso- 


ciation affecting commercial clubs, boy 
scouts, women’s clubs, public schools, pul- 
pits, colleges, the public press. ‘This 
trust is in politics from the White House 
down to the school district!’ he cried. 

“It remained for Governor Smith, a 
voice that reverberated from ocean to 
ocean and from Lake to Gulf to denounce 

. and to condemn. 

Other Norris reasons were farm relief 
and the oil scandals. He disagreed on 
prohibition, but defended the likelihood 
of honest enforcement by Nominee Smith. 


There are only eight electoral votes in 
Nebraska. But farmers went from many 
states around to hear the speech. Radio 
carried it still further. Republicans in the 
Dakotas, lowa and Minnesota followed 
Norris “out of camp.” President H. G. 
Keeney of the Nebraska Farmers Union, 
oldtime Republican, presided at the Omaha 
meeting. 


Mrs. Norris said: “I am not following 
George in all this. I am not going to vote 
for Smith even if George does, and I am 
not going to vote for Hoover, either. 

I have always been a dry. 

Republicans said that she thus expressed 
what would be the most general result of 
her husband’s speech. They took comfort 
from an editorial in LaFollette’s Magazine 
by Youngest Senator LaFollette of Wis- 
consin, to whom Senator Norris is a politi- 
cal foster-father. Senator LaFollette 
flayed Nominee Hoover and said: ‘“Gov- 
ernor Smith has made public declarations 
and definite commitments which are in 
substantial accord with the progressive 
view on water power, farm relief, the in- 
junction in labor disputes, corruption in 
the public service and abuse of the presi- 
dential power in Nicaragua.” But he did 
not actually say he would vote Demo- 
cratic. 

Democrats, however, regarded Wiscon- 
sin and now Nebraska as won. 
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FOR YOUR BUSINESS GUEST 


Does your correspondence measure up to your hospitality? 







Entertaining a business guest—the best in food 
and service is the least you will offer. 

When you write to this same business man— 
are you just as particular? Your letter is worded 


with courtesy and typed with care. Is the letter- 
head that carries it equally fine? 


We’ve known men that never balk at a big 
dinner check to hem and haw over the extra 


cost of a letterhead that will make the same 
important impression of quality. For business 
letterheads there is no finer paper than Old 
Hampshire Bond. It crisps and crackles to the 
touch, delights fingers and eyes, comes in white 
and twelve superbtints. The extra cost of using 
Old Hampshire Bond in your letterheads is a 
trifling investment that pays big dividends in 
added impressiveness. 

Ask your printer, engraver or lithographer to 
show you samples of business letterheads of 
Old Hampshire Bond. 


Hld- Hampshire 
Boud 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY ~ SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 
Also Makers of Old Hampshire Social 
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**The Aristocrat Writing Table” 





















THE SONORA MELODON WITH RADIO 
Model A-40. 
Sonora Radio. 
tions—the perfect reproduction that only the Melodon gives. 
does it give you astoundingly beautiful music from records, but it starts and 
stops without presetting. It is also designed for use with long-playing rec- 


A new Sonora Melodon that comes in combination with 
This Melodon has the pure tone of the new Sonora crea- 
Not only 


ords such as Sonora will soon announce. The Radio, termed a “‘six-tube 
set” actually employs nine tubes, including the long-life, high-voltage Sonora 
tubes. It is far in advance scientifically—this is the Radio type of the fu- 
ture. (Available for various types of household current.) 


HE New Sonora Melodon is an almost 


L magical musical instrument. It repro- 
duces by electricity the sweetness of every 
instrument 


. the true timbre of the 
7 
< 
» 


you, every overtone is at last magnificently alive. 
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human voice. There is no range that is 
slurred, no shading that is slighted. Su- 
perb rendition of every nuance is given 


WS 


THE GLORIOUS MUSIC 
OF THE SONORA MELODON 


The Melodon revises radically your ideas of electrical reproduc- 
It gives you a new conception of the beauty that lies 
hidden in a phonograph record. 


uon. 
There was... last month. . . a notable gathering in the Au- 
dition Chamber of the Sonora Building in New York. Musi- 
cians, artists, financiers were there, engineers and scientists, men 
and women internationally known, lovers of music, patrons of 
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to these revolutionary Sonora 
instruments 1 sr rn nas 
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The Melodon unlocks strangehbeaut 
It utters the Song . . . the Datte.. 
clarity and warmer brilliance) Fron 
.... the clearest music in theworl 
brings to your home the find perfe 


the arts. A curtain rose and a hush fell . . . then came 
the first glorious notes of the Melodon. There was a little 
ruffle of surprise. ..a hush of rapt attention... and a 
deep silence as the last notes of the music died away... 
and, at the end, the storming applause of these people who 
know music, heralded the coming of a new king. 


Now we are working day and night to fill the orders, 
for wherever the Melodon has been heard (with or with- 
out radio) the story is the same—the demonstration of its 


superiorities promptly finds it a place in the homes of: 


those who know good music best. 


SONORA PERFECTS THE RADIO 


—combines it with The Melodon or offers it alone 


You may have a Sonora Radio by its own perfect self. Or 
you may enjoy its beauties in combination with the Melo- 
don. For Sonora spans the field of radio and recorded 
music and its new Radios are as distinct and certain an 
advance in the electrical science as the Melodon is over 


all electrical reproduction. 


With Sonora Radio you have for 
the first time the sense that the radio 
has emerged as a true musical instru- 
ment. Gone is the consciousness of 
mechanism and method. With Sonora 
Radio you hear aerial music in its 
purest and most lovely phase. 
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ngehbeautiful new realms of music. 
e Daite... a Symphony with new 
nce. From its throat pours music 
n theworld .... for the Melodon 

find perfection in purity of tone! 





came For Sonora has dared to pioneer in radio, designing THE MAGNIFICENT SONORA MELODON 
a little | first a musical receiver and then engineering out of the Model A-20. The glorious Melodon, of full electric operation, for those 
and a__ way those compromises with musical perfection which have who desire the perfection of record-playing instruments. Until you hear 
di i sien bn ah the Melodon, you do not know the beauty which lies hidden in a phono- 
ay... | handicapped radio in the past. gtaph record. And you may use it, if you wish, as the perfect speaker for 
le who Specifically, it employs a new Sonora long-life tube of the separate radio set. All Melodons play all records to perfection, and are 
é / : also especially designed to reproduce the new “long-playing” Sonora rec- 
15 volts, designed especially for its set. It does not use the ords soon to be issued. The new automatic “start-stop” device, too, is one 
orders, || low voltage tubes familiarto the public. Through Melodonic of its new marvels. (Available for various types of household current.) 


‘with- / reproduction, sweetness and musical virtuosity appear for 


its | the first time in any radio instrument. : 
| of i oon oe re ‘ repay you in the end. But hear them, by all means hear them. 


nes of: HEAR THESE NEW And when you do, you will be amazed to know that you may 
MARVELS THE MOMENT have all their perfections, all their great ad- 
THEY REACH YOUR CITY : vantages at so little an expenditure. 


And when you sit and listen to these 
new Sonoras, no other instruments will ever 
seem the same. 


As you read this first news of these great 
|| developments, Sonoras are being dis- 
lf. Or | patched to every city in the land. Hear 
Melo- || themassoonas you can. They are a musi- 
corded | alsensation. Their coming is so impor- 
ain an ) tant, their advance so great, that even 
is Over | Waiting a week or two for delivery will 


0 0 T 
Sonora Bldg., 50 W. 57th St., New York 


CULAR AS A BELL : 
AcoustiProducts Company) ; A division of Acoustic Products Co. 
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THE SONORA RADIO 
Model A-36. This superb radio is the last word 
in beauty of music and beauty of cabinet. It is a 
7-tube set (but actually employs 11 tubes). Ir, 
too, employs the high-voltage, long-life Sonora 
tubes and the Melodonic Speaker principle. With 
the coming of the new Sonora Radios, you may 
now class the radio as a true musical instrument. 
(Available for various types of household current.) 





Sonora Phonograph Co., Inc., Dept. T, 
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In Unison 


Three years ago Musical America of- 
fered a $3,000 prize for the best symphonic 
work submitted by a U.S. composer. Last 
spring Judges Walter Damrosch, Serge 
Koussevitzky, Leopold Stokowski, Alfred 
Hertz and Frederick Stock voted the prize 
to Ernest Bloch for a symphony named 
America. In late December, almost simul- 
taneously, the five conductor-judges will 
give America its first performances—Dec. 
20 in Manhattan and San Francisco, Dec. 
21 in Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago. Other 
major orchestras may lift their voices in 
unison. 





Koussevitzky’s Double-bass 

A young Russian, no money in his 
pocket, trudged up the steps of the Mos- 
cow Conservatory and asked for a scholar- 
ship. Scholarships were scarce, they told 
him. There was just one left—and that for 
the double-bass. The boy hesitated, turned 
as if to go and then came back, asked if 
they would teach him the double-bass. 

Twenty years ago there was no greater 
contrabassist in all Europe than Serge 
Koussevitzky but he outgrew even that 
colossal instrument, became a conductor. 
Not until last year did he gather his ad- 
miring Bostonians around him and show 
them what he used to do with the double- 
bass. Boston rhapsodized but Manhattan 
waited to form her own judgment. In Bos- 
ton King Koussevitzky can do no wrong. 


7s P-CUSHIONED Chairs, panelled walls and an open fire-place 


invest The ROOSEVELT /ibrary with the gracious charm of a Mayfair 
drawing room .. . Here one may browse over his favorite books, remote 
from the roar of Manhattan. 





A canvas by wlonet—a prelude by Rach- 
maninoff—a word-picture of such magic 


beauty as **The Tempest’’—accomplishments 
so artistic that they brook no comparison...In 
its more modest field The ROOSEVELT, too, 
has achieved a great distinction in the dispens- 
ing of hospitality—an order of servicé which 
the travel-wise tell us stands entirely alone. 
Connected by private passage with Grand Central 
and the subways... Complete Travel and Steamship 
Bureau. . . “Teddy Bear Cave,”’ a supervised play- 


room for children of guests . . . Guest tickets 
to nearby Golf Clubs . Special garage facilities. 


The ROOSEVELT ORCHESTRA 7m the GRILL 


The 
ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVE. at 45th St. Edward Clinton Fogg 


NEW YORK Managing Director 





Neither could he last week in Manhattan. 
Of his first double-bass recital there, Critic 
Lawrence Gilman wrote in part: 

“He has noosed the cumbrous pachy- 

derm of the violin species, has dragged him 
up out of the orchestral ceilar and has re- 
vealed him to us as a creature who does 
not merely gambol with grotesque ponder- 
osity, or grumble in discontented servitude, 
or speak oracular solemnities, but who can 
sing with pride and independence and lyric 
fervor, with something of the cello’s poign- 
antly vibrant utterance in its upper regis- 
ter, yet with a fullness of body, a dark and 
beautiful austerity, and an amplitude of 
sombre richness that no cello is able to at- 
tain. 
_ “From Mr. Koussevitzky’s lowest string 
issues a tone purged of all raucousness, 
noble and superb, and from thence upward 
the scale is pure, euphonious, beguiling— 
upward to the region of the flageolet tones, 
where Mr. Koussevitzky’s harmonies have 
a clear, ethereal and crystalline loveliness 
that challenges credulity.” 


First Night 

Because there lives in Italy today a 
poet who can make plays to match his 
music; because Italo Montemezzi sniffed 
the music in the lines, caught the magic of 
the mood and translated it for an orches- 
tra; because tragedy melts easily into the 
rich, sombre voice of Rosa Ponselle; be- 
cause Giovanni Martinelli was the popu- 
lar tenor who loved her; because Ezio 
Pinza was the blind king and believed it; 
because, by reason of its beauty and its 
simplicity, L’Amore dei Tre Re pleases the 
tutored and untutored, there was small 
fault found anywhere with the opening 
performance at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, last week. 

For many Sem Bennelli’s* L’Amore is 
the most perfect of librettos. It is the 
story of Blind Archibaldo who gained a 
kingdom and lost his soul. He has a valiant 
son, Manfredo, and the fair Fiora for his 
son’s wife. He had chosen her himself, 
brought her as hostage from the enemy’s 
country, but she came loving the young 
Prince Avito and kindness could not make 
her a faithful wife. Blind men see but 
Fiora did not know. His still eyes saw 
her first at dawn sending her lover out 
through the terrace, then at twilight in his 
arms, forgetting Manfredo who might have 
won her with his charity had he not ridden 
off again to war. He crept up on her, 
seized her with his bony hands, hurt her 
till she should tell her lover’s name and 
strangled her when she dared defy. But 
the lover, too, must die and Fiora’s lips 
are poisoned for Avito who follows her to 
the castle crypt, for Manfredo who meets 
him and, knowing all, still wants her. 

All this Montemezzi has said with music. 
He stumps the old King on-stage with 
troubled horns. He sways the lovers with 
his strings. He tells the anguish of Fiora’s 
soul with a single overblown clarinet. He 
keeps it all ineffably tender and _ tragic 
until Fiora’s death and then, as if his in- 
spiration died with her, he lets it go 
watered away to a teary end. 

Manager Giulio Gatti-Casazza chose 
wisely for his first-night opera. L’Amore 


— 


*Author of La Gena delle Beffe which came 
to the U. S. as The Jest and starred John Barry- 
more; later lathered with theatric lines by Um- 
berto Giordano and given as an opera. 
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is short. It could begin late that Manhat- 
tan’s society folk might entertain leisurely 
at dinner. It could have long intermissions 
that they might take account of their 
neighbors’ stock. It was over early that 
they might have their parties afterward. 

The account of stock revealed few 
changes. The same proportion of the 
audience mercilessly missed the first act. 
There was the same tardy cluttering down 
the aisles, whiffs of expensive perfumes, 
the swish of wraps, the shooting of cuffs 
and hats. No Golden Horseshoe boxes had 
been sold since last season but there had 
been private rearrangements. Clarence H. 
Mackay was missing. So was Clarence 
Dillon. Fashion-writers noted that gowns 
dip in the back this year, fit snugly over 
the hips. One rhapsodized over a Lanvin 
taffeta, another over a Lelong tulle. Such 
pomp and circumstance meant little to Mr. 
Gatti. Hands in pockets, he sauntered in 
occasionally to where standees listened 
rapt to Montemezzi’s music. On their 
enthusiasm depends more the success of 
his twenty-first season. 


hour operas will have U. S. premieres 
this year at the Metropolitan. They are: 
Richard Strauss’ Die Aegyptische Helena 
to be given Nov. 6 with Maria Jeritza as 
Helen; Ottorino Respighi’s La Campana 
Sommersa to be given late in November, 
with Elizabeth Rethberg and Giovanni 
Martinelli; Ernst Krenek’s Jonny Spielt 
Auf in January; Ildebrando Pizzetti’s Fra 
Gherardo in March. Three operas return 
to the repertoire: Massenet’s Manon in 
December with Lucrezia Bori and Benia- | 
mino Gigli; Verdi’s Ernani with Rosa | 
Ponselle and Weber’s Der Freischiitz 
later. 

There are six new singers. Sopranos 
are: Clara Jacobo, born in Italy, brought 
up in Lawrence, Mass., for three years 
member of Gallo’s San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany; Pearl Besuner of Cincinnati, for 
five years with the Cincinnati Zoo Opera; 
Aida Doninelli, Italian, who three years 
ago came from Central America and 
settled in Chicago, to make her debut the 
first week in Aida. Mezzo-sopranos: Grace 
Divine of Cincinnati, first week debut in 
Manon Lescaut; Jane Carroll (née Helen 
Howard) of Louisville, Ky., alumna of the 
Ziegfeld Follies chorus and The Vagabond 





King, to make her debut in The Egyptian | 
Helen. Mark Windheim is sole male re- 
cruit—a German tenor who has already 
sung with the St. Louis and Philadelphia 
Opera Companies, to make his debut first 
week in Manon Lescaut. 


Os 





Chicago’s New Voices 

For some years an Italian opera starring 
Rosa Raisa or Claudia Muzio has opened 
the Chicago season. This year Rosa Raisa 
is expecting a baby (Time, April 30). Her | 
doctor forbids the ocean trip and she will 
spend the winter quietly in Italy. Claudia 
Muzio is in Buenos Aires. Her mother is 
sick. She cannot leave. Thus, its Italian 
wing considerably weakened, Chicago 
breaks precedent this year and takes a 
French start with Carmen. 

Hitherto Carmen in Chicago has meant 
Mary Garden but it is a Garden whim 
never to open the season. Instead, as bait, 
Manager Herbert M. Johnson dangled the 








1S something to be thankful for 
safeguard it always 


— best thing about the goodies that come out of a 
General Electric Refrigerator is that they’re always health- 
fully fresh. This quiet, automatic refrigerator maintains the 
correct temperature that checks the growth of bacteria. 


For this perfect refrigeration, food must be kept at a tempera- 


ture below 50 degrees—always. Kitchens are almost as warm 
in winter as they are in summer. That’s why correct refrig- 
eration is a vital year-round riecessity. 


The General Electric Refrigerator is different from all others. 
It is actually “years ahead” in design. All the mechanism is 


up on top, sealed in an air-tight steel casing. It is so com- 
pletely automatic that you never even have to oil it! For 
details, write for Booklet H-11. 


GENERAL ¢@ ELECTRIC 


Refrigerator 


“Makes it Safe to be Hungry” 


FLECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT of GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
HANNA BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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announcement of the U. S. debut of Con- 
tralto Maria Olszewska.* 

Olszewska’s fame had preceded: her. 
Many had heard her in Europe and 
brought home glowing tales of the big, 
impressive woman whose mighty voice 
could make Wagner almost as thrilling as 
the orchestra. More remembered her as 
the one who spat at Maria Jeritza three 
summers ago in Vienna. They recalled 
dimly the picture the press had given 
them then of an enraged Briinhilde storm- 
ing across the stage, hurling invectives at 
two of her colleagues chatting and chort- 
ling as they awaited their cues in the 
wings; of that same vicious Valkyrie go- 
ing at them finally, gathering a maximum 
of saliva and spitting it. But the enraged 
Olszewska missed the hated Jeritza and 
her spittle landed upon a Madame Kittle. 
The inaccurate spitter was temporarily ex- 
pelled from Vienna’s opera. 

Her coming revived the tale last week. 
The New York Evening Post sought out 
Jeritza, quoted her, strongest of sopranos, 
as saying: 

“With my friend Mme. Kittle, I sat on 
a couch in the wings. Mme. Olszewska saw 
us. She sang, right with the music, ‘What 
are you doing there, you dirty dogs?’ I 
never heard a taxicab driver use such lan- 
guage. Then she came closer and spat. It 
[the spittle] struck Mme. Kittle on the 


*\Mme. Olszewska will give concerts in Cin- 
cinnati, Kansas City, Lincoln, St. Paul, Chicago, 
Manhattan, Washington and Pittsburgh. 











CONTRALTO OLSZEWSKA 
. scuffed shoeless from the train. 


cheek. I fainted and they carried me to 
my dressing-room.” 

Olszewska, speeding by train toward 
Chicago, took no notice. Superb singing, 
she hoped, might eradicate the stain. A 
good appearance, too, would help and re- 
membering that the first rehearsal was 
early next day, that her one pair of shoes 








FOR THE NAME OF THE NEAREST 
BURBERRY DEALER, WRITE-TO 
OUR NEW YORK WHGLESALE 


OFFICE—14 EAST 38™ STREET 











YOU KNOW THIS MUCH — 


sn. 7 


ou can’t tell much 

about a man from his 
clothes. But if he wears a 
Burberry overcoat, you do 
at least know this much: 
that he thinks for himself 
and appreciates the best! 





was dusty, she slipped them outside the 
compartment door. In the morning there 
were no shoes, polished or unpolished. 
Knowing no English, wanting no more 
scenes, Olszewska stole from the train in 
her red bedroom slippers, drove at once to 
the shopping district, scuffed up and down 
Michigan Avenue till she could find shoes 
worthy of a prima donna’s first entrance. 


Many new singers are on the Chicago 
list this year. The sopranos are: Frieda 
Leider of the Berlin Staatsoper, in her hey- 
day, like Olszewska and well-established 
in Europe; Margarita Salvi, young, slen- 
der and Spanish; Eva Turner, English and 
ebullient; Alice Mock, a Californian with 
European experience, to make her debut as 
Micaela in the opening Carmen; and An- 
toinetta Consoli of Lawrence, Mass., who 
will sing Frasquita; Marion Claire, 24- 
year-old Chicagoan; Hilda Burke, Balti- 
morean; Patricia O’Connell, Alabaman 
and daughter of a New York Times staft 
writer. Contraltos: Ada Paggi, Italian, 
and Coe Glade, 22-year-old Chicagoan, 
both onetime members of the San Carlo 
Company; Maria Olszewska. Tenors: 
Giuseppe Cavadore, Italian; and Ulysses 
Lappas, Greek and admired by Mary 
Garden, back again after several seasons’ 
absence. Baritone: Barre Hill from Read- 
ing, Mich. Muriel Stuart, onetime member 
of Pavlowa’s troupe, is new as premiére 
danseuse. 








> 
Notes 

In Winnipeg, Fritz Kreisler cut his finger 
shaving. Some 3,000 waited in vain for his 
concert, while his fiddles lay still. Danger 
of blood-poisoning passed. 

Practically every great city has its or- 
chestra. For years Paris has been the no- 
table exception. Now the formation of a 
Paris orchestra is announced. Two million 
francs have been subscribed, 80 musicians 
engaged. Louis Fourestier, Ernest Anser- 
met and Alfred Cortot will conduct the 
first season’s concerts, to be devoted im- 
partially to modern and classical music. 


In Cincinnati an orchestra played with- 
out a leader.* It was an all-Schubert pro- 
gram and the season’s first concert. Bril- 
liantly, Conductor Fritz Reiner began 
with the Rosamunde overture, the C-major 
Symphony. After intermission he sent the 
players on stage alone for the Unfinished 
Symphony. The results pleased the keen 
ears of the Cincinnatians, the keener ears 
of Conductor Reiner. 


Manhattan’s Beethoven Symphony Or- 
chestra struck financial snags last week. 
Unpaid, 102 musicians refused to rehearse. 
That payroll was finally met, patrons were 
reassured; but when they arrived for the 
next concert, placards posted outside told 
them it had been postponed. Conductor 
Georges Zaslawsky complained of a heart 
attack. Violinist Paul Kochanski, who was 
to have been soloist, complained he was 
not paid according to contract. Rumor had 
it that Mrs. Clarence Chew Burger, the 
Symphony’s chief underwriter and conduc- 
tor’s friend, had withdrawn her support. 


*The American Symphonic Ensemble, a con- 
ductorless organization, will give concerts this 
season in Manhattan. 
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Hot Dog 


It took the white race from 1492 to 
1849 to get insecurely across the continent. 
From New York to Los Angeles today by 
rail takes 3 days 11 and 4 hours. By bus 
it can be done in 5 days and 14 hours. By 
automobile it recently took 4 days 8 hours 
and 47 minutes. By foot it has been done 
(in the “Pyle Marathon”) in 23 days 21 
hours. By boat, through the Panama 
Canal, it can beautifully and agreeably be 
accomplished in about 17 days. 

Last week a silver arrow darted sud- 


denly from the East (Roosevelt Field, | 


L. I.), not over 500 feet from the ground, 
curved gracefully around Mines Field, Los 
Angeles, settled gently upon the 
The thing that over 150 patient watchers 
had been awaiting, trembling with mingled 
anticipation and dread, had happened. 
The weary, perilous miles from coast to 
coast had been covered in 24 hours and 
51 minutes. This was 2 hours faster than 
it had ever been done before. 

The silver arrow was the Yankee 
Doodle, Lockheed-Vega monoplane, com- 
pleting its return non-stop trans-conti- 
nental flight. On both flights it established 
records. 


Two tired men were helped from the | 


plane. One was Captain C. B. D. Collyer, 
onetime air mail flyer, veteran of many a 
notable flight, who had unassisted and 
sleepless stuck to the stick all the way 
from Roosevelt Field, L. I. The other was 
Harry Tucker of Los Angeles, well-known 
sportsman, owner of the plane. 

Said Owner Tucker: “Boys, there is the 
greatest pilot you ever saw!’’ Whereupon 
he returned to the Yankee Doodle to sal- 
vage yet a third conqueror of the airs 
above the continent. It was none other 
than the ship’s mascot—a “hot dog” skill- 
fully converted by the deft use of tooth- 
picks for legs and tail and a ribbon about 
the neck into an esthetic complement. 

When they left Long Island, the fliers 
took with them 525 gallons of gas. Half 
an hour longer in the air and they would 
have had none left. Weather conditions 
were consistently bad. Flying over the 
Pennsylvanian Appalachians they encoun- 
tered what Tucker calls the worst fog he 
has ever seen. For 1,000 miles they fought 
a head wind, which retarded their average 
speed some 20 miles an hour. 

The continent has been spanned now 
three times by air, without stop. In May 
1923, Lieutenants John Macready and 
Oakley Kelly, U. S. Army, flew a Liberty- 
engined Fokker from Roosevelt Field to 
San Diego in 26 hours and 50 minutes. 
Last August this same Yankee Doodle, 
flown by Col. Arthur Goebel, made the 
crossing from Los Angeles, Calif., to 
Curtiss Field, L. I, in 18 hours and 58 
minutes. He was aided by a tail wind 
much of the way. 

The importance of these three flights 
cannot be overestimated. Although ocean 
flights are undeniably more romantically 
spectacular they are scarcely more peril- 
ous, and, certainly at the present moment, 
hardly as important to the advancement of 
practical aviation. Commercial flying must 


continue for a while to be chiefly over 
land. 


turf. | 
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Stopover Where You Like 
On This Cruise Round the World 


Here is the only service which en- 
ables you to go Round the World 
under a single management, with all 
the freedom of leisurely travel afford- 
ed by your own private cruise. 


You plan your own itinerary. At all 
22 ports you have ample time for 
shopping, sightseeing and enjoying 
the strange customs. 

Other ports lead into countries that 
you want to travel in extensively. 
You stay over there as long as you 
like. Then continue ona similar shi 


in accommodations identical with 


those in which you started. 


Go Round the World on one ship 
in 110 days. Ortake the full twoyears 
that your ticket permits. 


From Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Honolulu, Yokohoma, Kobe, Shang- 
hai and Hong Kong, there is a liner 
sailing every week. From Manila, 


Singapore, Penang, Colombo, Suez, 
Port Said, Alexandria, Naples, Genoa 
and Marseilles there isa sailing every 
fortnight. 

Fares including your transportation 
Round the World, meals and accom- 
modations aboard ship are as low as 
$1000 and $1250. 

Sail aboard a magnificent President 
Liner. Luxurious outside rooms with 
beds, not berths. Broad decks, en- 
closed in glass. Beautifully appointed 
public rooms. Cuisine par excellence. 

Fortnightly sailings from Seattle for 
the Orientand Round the World. Fort- 
nightly sailings from New York, for 
the Orient and Round the World via 
Havana, Panama and California. 

Fortnightly sailings from Naples, 
Genoa and Marseilles for New Y ork. 


Similar service from the Orient for 
Seattle, San Franciscoand Los Angeles. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION FROM ANY STEAMSHIP OR RAILROAD TICKET AGENT OR 


American Mail Line 
Dollar Steamship Line 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
210 SO. SIXTEENTH ST. PHILADELPHIA 
177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS, 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL, 
514 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 





1005 CONNECTICUT N. W., WASHINGTON 
DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT 
UNION TRUST BLDG., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, OREGON 
21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY 
11 BIS RUE SCRIBB, PARIS, FRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET, EB. C. 3, LONDON 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH, 
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..- Angkor Wat... | 


Apsarases ... | 





An opportunity rare awaits you 

in Cambodia, where hides the | 
Khmer temple, Angkor Wat 
...a symphony of stone... 
of rugged towers and obelisks 
--. terraced courts and gal- 
leries . . . of Buddhas, red, 
green, gold in endless rows... 
of lotus flowers and Apsarases 
...of seven-headed cobras... 
all surrounded by a marvelous 
moat; you may go to Angkor 
... from Penang via Bangkok 
and Ayuthia . .. rejoining the 
Franconia at Cap S. Jacques 
on the China Sea... an op- 
tional trip within the cruise 


Around the World 


on the Cunard Super Cruising Steamer 





Franconia 
from New York January 15th, next 


Never was there a voyage like 
this . . . the most complete 
world panorama ...includ- 
ing all the well-known 
places...as well as lands 
not visited by any other 
cruise... a super-ship with 
the cruising viewpoint built 
into her... two of the out- 
| standing leaders in travel 
linking their 175 years 
of prestige, experience and 
efficiency for this cruise. 


Literature and full particulars on application 
to your local agent or 


CUNARD LINE 


TIME 


THEATRE 





New Plays in Manhattan 

Girl Trouble concerns a shy youth who 
loves one girl, is pursued by another, loved 
by a third, and tormented by his relatives. 
With a disturbing lack of comic inspiration, 
the play proceeds until the right girl wins. 


—-e 





The Grey Fox, billboards announced, 
was Niccolo Machiavelli, but audiences 
found to their disappointment that this 
Machiavelli, played by Henry Hull, writ- 
ten by one Lemist Esler (Yale Drama 
School product), and directed by William 
A. Brady Jr., was not, as history has 
imagined him, a murderous medieval 
wardheeler but on the contrary, a single- 
hearted patriot whose love-life was un- 
fortunate. An overwritten text and an 


| overdressed cast somehow made it seem 
| improbable, uninteresting. 
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Animal Crackers. Zeppo Marx has 
good stage manners though he is otherwise 
without importance; Chico Marx plays the 
piano well and can, to some extent, imitate 
an Italian; Groucho Marx is garrulous and 
mad; but Harpo Marx has a wild and silent 
face, his desires are mysterious and he can 
play the harp. The four Marx brothers 
cavort together in Animal Crackers. 

George S. Kaufman’s book is far from 
being good and the plot of the show is too 
foolish to mention. There are songs and 
dancing, the former less remarkable than 
the latter. But Harpo, when he is through 
playing the harp, peers like a prisoner 
through the strings of his instrument; he 
pursues a girl quietly wherever she goes; 
his are light fingers as well as light touch 
and he picks pockets with dexterous greed; 
on meeting a new person, he offers his leg 
to be held and he whistles strangely, in his 
own way. ; 

Gods of the Lightning. When Sacco 
and Vanzetti were executed for the murder 
of a paymaster, there were many people 
who thought they were unjustly punished. 
“Sacco and Vanzetti were martyrs,” 
said these people, “and they will not 
be forgotten.” Thereafter, little was 
heard concerning Sacco and Vanzetti; it 
appeared that one of the most exciting 
episodes of U. S. jurisprudence was not 
even to arouse the enthusiasm of artists 
capable of crying in a prosperous wilder- 
ness. Then, last week, Maxwell Anderson 
(co-author of What Price Glory) and 
Harold Hickerson (piano-theory teacher 
at the New York Conservatory of Musical 
Art) aided by Director-Producer Hamil- 
ton McFadden and a seasoned cast, deliv- 
ered a play which caused youthful Marx- 
ians to applaud for five minutes after the 
first night curtain, aided in their bravos 
by seasoned play-goers who knew they had 








| seen a good play. 


The gloomy tale is retold with vindictive 
emphasis. The names of the anarchists are 
Macready and Capraro; Macready is en- 
gaged to marry the lovely and emotional 


| daughter of a restauranteur who himself 


THOS. COOK & SON 





confesses in court to the murder for which 
Macready and Capraro are electrocuted, 
out of sight of the audience. In the court- 


room scene, far more exciting than its 


- actual model, Macready asks pertinent 
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HE HAS A NICE 
WRIST WATCH~ 


ES, but how about the 

strap? Let us offer a sug- 
gestion. Here’s a brand new 
idea in watch straps—the 
Krementz Wrist Watch 
Band. Does away with the 
prong-buckle and the awk- 
wardness of putting on 
or removing wrist watches. 
fF Instead there are three 
wafer-flat expanding links 
tucked in a trim metal cas- 
ing. Opened, the band forms 
a complete loop that passes 
on or off, over the hand, or 
up on the forearm (conve- 
nient when washing hands). 


A new Krementz Band for 
4 his watch is worth giving. 
You can buy them in gold 
plated casings with leather 
or flexible Milanaise mesh 
bands—from $7.50 to $15; 
also with solid 14 kt. and 
18 kt. gold and solid plati- 


num casings. 


At your jeweler, or write for 
name of one nearest you. 


KREMENTZ & CO. 
Newark, N. J. 





When completely ex- 
panded there ia ample 
allowance for free 
passage over hand or 


up on forearm, 


rement 


WRIST WATCH 
‘Vv BAND V 
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questions and Capraro is full of idealistic 
gentleness. 

The play is partly preachment but it is so 
exciting that even Otto Kahn, you may be 
certain, would wish to set his teeth in the 


ear of the suave, knavish judge and in that . 
of the dirty district attorney. The minor 

parts are badly taken; but Charles Bick- 

ford, as the flaring Macready, Horace Bra- : 


ham, as the less truculent, beseeching 
Capraro, and Sylvia Sidney, as the well- 
gowned and eventually hysterical fiancée of 


the former make you, as one shrill member 
of the audience remarked, wish to “go to 
Boston and kill a few people.” 


ee Sea 
Jealousy is played by a cast of two per- 
sons (Fay Bainter, John Halliday) and a 


telephone. Its one set is a neatly furnished 
studio; offstage noises are confined to CPYVLCWNL CYC, 
round knocks upon a resonant downstairs 


door. Jealousy, which Eugene Walter de- 
rived from the French of Louis Verneuil, 


will be a popular play among little theatre ; i ' ; ; * 
whfices ulatices Geaie HOSE days that live a lifetime... jewel-mark 
them in memory. Jeweled gifts possess an en- 


Jealousy avoids being entirely a tour de 
during charm, a subtle something that makes them 


force because its theme is one in which 


suggestion is more powerful than presenta- 

tion. Maurice Theulot suspects his wife, | appreciated records of each anniversary. 

Valerie, of intrigues with an old lecher, | 

a SON ot, Your jevreler’s cases are laden now with wares 
Maurice murders Lambertier; Valerie 

admits the adultery which she has lied designed to solve your shopping problem And 

about before and committed for reasons how leasant it is to know that these ri 

which are the weakest element in the play. Pp i D 

Maurice then gives himself up to the police treasured tokens will become more valued 4 | 

to save an innocent man from execution. if 








Valerie, by explaining the true circum- 
stances, will save her husband. 

So skilfully do Fay Bainter and John | 
Halliday play their parts that the anger, 
folly, fatigue, cowardice, love, lies and 
bravery of Maurice and Valerie Theulot 
burn brightly, with unsteady continuity, 
like candles in a room of woven draughts. 


o— 


Exceeding Small is the way in which 
the mills of God grind, as stated by 
Friedrich Von Logau in a much misquoted 
German poem.* In this play, the first 
offering of the Actors’ Theatre this 
season, the mills ground a girl, Gert, and 
a boy, Ed. Ed, who earned $20 a week, 
married Gert. On his wedding night, he 
discovered that he had a weak heart and 
would soon die. The idea of suicide came 
to him like an inspiration or the thought 
of a journey. Gert did not wish to live 
any longer either; so Ed closed the win- 
dow and opened the gas-jet. 

The title would, as a matter of fact, 
apply to the play better if it were not a 
quotation. Author Caroline Francke 
writing, not about the vengeance of ro- 
mantic deities upon heroes, but about tiny 
people and their puny, terrible grief. So 
honestly does she do this and so honestly, 
if not brilliantly, do Eric Dressler and | 
Ruth Easton, as well as the minor members | 
of the cast, interpret her observations that 
the sorrows of small characters assume 
their true enormity and depth. There are 


moments of murmur about wage-slaves 


and capitalists which injure but do not de- A 
stroy the sometimes strained, but plausi- 
ble and exciting, sadness of seers | L, at 


with each passing year. nn 














Small. 

*“Though the mills of God grind slowly, Consult jour oweler 
Vet they grind exceeding smail; j 
Though with patience He stands waiting, NATIONAL JEWELERS PUBLICITY ASSOCIATION 


With exactness grinds He all.’—Retribution, 
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Though you live in asmall town 1000 
miles from the sea you can now serve 


fresh ocean fish in your home today. 





Just ask your butcher, grocer or fish 
dealer for 40-Fathom Fish, caught, 


cleaned and expressed to him in ice. 











No heads, tails, backbones, scales or | 
waste. All white meat, delicious with 
the taste of the sea. Easy to cook. 








40-Fathom Fish is the pick of the | 


catch—the white TENDERLOIN OF 
THE SEA— always fresh — never 
frozen, preserved nor out of cold stor- 
age. Protect yourself by buying 40- 
Fathom Fish in the wrapper shown 
below. Fish not in this wrapper is not 
40-Fathom Fish. 


SEND COUPON BELOW! 


BAY STATE FISHING CO. 
30 Fish Pier, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me my free copy of your booklet 
entitled “Recipes for Cooking 40-Fathom Fish’’ 
as they do at the Ritz Carlton Hotel in New 
York, written by Theodore Szarvas, maitre 


d’hotel, and Louis Diat, chef de cuisine, of that 
famous hotel 


Name e* 


Address 
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The New Pictures 


Take Me Home. When a comedy is 
weak there are three things a director can 
do to make it better: 1) keep the star 
changing her costumes; 2) have her fall 
down a lot; 3) hire a funny subtitle writer. 
In this routine picture of a chorus girl in 
love with a country boy, Bebe Daniels gets 


no mud on her clothes although all other | 


devices for bolstering the plot are liberally 
used. Onetime chorine Lilyan Tashman, 
as the musical comedy star who leads Rube 
Neil Hamilton to her Fifth Avenue house, 


| acts better than Miss Daniels. . 


The Home Towners. George M. Cohan 
believes himself to be the author of this 
story about a suspicious old man who 
comes to New York from South Bend, 
Ind., to be best man for a friend who is 
marrying a woman they wouldn’t like in 
South Bend. While the camera turns its 
solemn eye and ear on the declamations 
and gestures of Richard Bennett and Doris 
Kenyon, the spectators, distracted by the 
jerky sequences, annoyed by the enormous 
metallic voices issuing from the vitaphone, 
are left to wonder what sounds even a per- 
fected mechanism could produce which 





would equal the beautiful silence of old- | 


fashioned cinemas. 





Me, Gangster is the autobiography of a 
gangster adapted from a serial in the Satur- 

ay Evening Post. Beer-drinking as a 
baby, sneak-thieving as a schoolboy, pool- 
playing, loafing, robbing, killing—such 
things, say numerous subtitles, land young 
men in the jug. In spite of the monotonous 
effort of the script to point a moral, Direc- 
tor Raoul Walsh has made this rather 
gentle document of crook life effective by 
little niceties—the ward-heeler spitting in 
the hand, extended for a friendly shake, 
of the gangster who taught his son bad 





CINEMA | 





ways; the prisoner in the visiting room who | 


wants to pass a bar of chocolate to his 
baby. 

Varsity. After years of rah-rah pic- 
tures, of sporting seniors in plaid pants 
with suites at the Ritz, of the prom girl, 
the fresh freshman, of cabalistic tortures 
in the basement of the Delta Nu house, 
of winning the game for dear old Dearold, 
comes a college picture in which real col- 
lege boys, bedrooms, dining halls and 


bleachers are photographed, and as an ac- | 


companiment to which an 
Princeton locomotive and the song “One 
Keg of Beer for the Four of Us,” sung by 
authentic Princeton undergraduates, is re- 
corded on a sound device. 

Wells Root (Yale 1922), onetime 
theatre critic for Time, wrote this cinema 
of the adventure of the son of a janitor 
and a girl from a Wild West show in the 
shadow of Holder Tower. Frank Wright 


| Tuttle (Yale 1915) directed it. Like loyal 
| sons of Eli, the author and director asked | 


permission to shoot the college scenes on 
their own campus but were turned down 
by New Haven authorities, annoyed by 
the many unauthorized pictures which 
have shown Yale men as debauchees. 
Curly-haired Buddy Rogers is a janitor’s 
son. He does not know this because when 


authentic | 
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Good night 


This Book-Cadillac Hotel in Detroit 
is a safe and a delightful hotel for 
your children, for we planned for 
them, too. There’s a house physi- 
cian and there’s a dentist to allay 
any sudden ache or ill. We've cer- 
tified milk and foods just for sen- 
sitive folk. There are children’s 
shops in the hotel. There’s a maid 
service you'll like and meals in 
your room, if you ask it, with funny 
candles for each of their years +++ 
Then, when evening comes and 
sleepy eyes close and open and 
close, you can tuck them into cribs 
clean and soft, to drift into dreams, 
to meet their own pet heroes and 
commit what hair-brained oddities 
they like, drink innumerable fizzy 
drinks, wear tattered clothes, eat 
great stacks of solid chocolate, in 
that quaint, inconsequent dream- 
land where everyone understands 
them and everyone approves +++ 


Good night. See you soon. 


THE BOOK-CADILLAC HOTEL 
Carl M. Snyder, Managing Director 


DETROIT 





= 
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his mother died the county supervisors 
refused to trust his rearing to his drunken 
father and put him in an orphanage. Years 
have passed and the father, sober enough 
now to hold the job he has gotten in a 
Princeton dormitory, gets word that his 
son has been given the thousand dollars he 
has sent and will arrive to enter Princeton 
about the same time as the letter. He is 
advised not to reveal his identity. 

Chester Conklin as the janitor, with a 
duster sticking out of his sachet , is con- 
vincing, even moving at times, in a difficult 
role. The problems of his son, who gets 
drunk the first time he tastes liquor, as 
most lads do, and afterwards shoots up a 
wild west act in a neighboring carnival and 
falls in love with a girl in a sombrero, come 
to a climax in a struggle with the bad mem- 
bers of the wild west troupe. 


Records 


Directors, engineers, making sound pic- 
tures have long been troubled by the roar 
of beaded dresses, clash of pearl beads, 
clangor of bracelets tinkling. Last week 
Paramount ordered for stars and extras 
rubber beads, pearls, jewelry. 


Pay—to William J. Locke, author, $50,- 
ooo from Joseph M. Schenck for one story 
for Norma Talmadge, Schenck’s wife. To 
Erich Von Stroheim—$285,000 and 10 
weeks’ time allowance to make Queen 
Kelly, starring Glork 1 Swanson. 


In Hollywood, ——— Co. began to 
make The Five Frankforters, a story about 
the Rothschild family. Assistant director 
is Wilfred Rothschild, onetime Wall Street 
runner, member of the family. 


Subtitle shown on many screens last 
week: MOST TERRIFYING SOUND IN 
THE WORLD RECORDED BY FOX 
MOVIETONE NEWS. Pictures showed 
a lion roaring. Asked critics, ““Was it made 
by a pail covered with cowhide sliding on 
rosined cloth?” 


In Japan Steamboat Bill (Buster Kea- 
ton) was released with a theme song, 

Oh how snappy style he is, 

With modern dress but small chap, 

He forgets of his father, 

But never steering of love, 

i wae 

Keaton San, the young captain. 
Citations 

Best current pictures arranged (A) ac- 
cording to merit (B) according to the 
money they are making: 

(A) White Shadows in the South Seas: 
Sharks and natives in swimming. The 
Night Watch: Billie Dove on the witness 
stand. While the City Sleeps: Lon Chaney 
gets his man. The Singing Fool (Jolson): 
Mammy on the vitaphone. Kriemhild’s 
Revenge: Sequel to Siegfried, last of the 
great German pictures. Three Comrades 
and one Invention: Russian comedy. 
“Lonesome”: Telephone girl’s holiday done 
in the same style as The Crowd. 

(B) Our Dancing Daughters ($90,000o— 
Capitol, Manhattan); The Singing Fool 
($53,000—McVickers, Chicago); Mother 
Knows Best ($8,ooo—Carthay Circle, Los 
Angeles); Excess Baggage ($14,000— 
Loew’s, Toronto), 
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Manufacturers: 


Distribute to Western America from its 
business capital and coast-central port-city — 


San Francisco 


N immediate market of 1,600,000 con- 
sumers—the Coast’s largest concen- 
tration of people—is within an hour of San 
Francisco. Within 150 miles of San Fran- 
cisco are half the people of California, with 
astonishing buying power. 


Ten million consumers dwell between 
the Rocky Mountainsand the Pacific Ocean, 
and look to San Francisco for countless 
commodities. Many of these commodities 
are now made here. Many more can be 
made here. These millions of consumers, 
who enjoy a very high per capita pros- 
perity, can be served from the San Fran- 
cisco Bay region at less transportation 
cost than from any other point on the 
Pacific Coast, in the Middle West, or on 
the Atlantic. 

The great Pacific basin, concededly the 
next great theatre of commercial expan- 
sion, is pre-eminently San Francisco’s trade 
domain. San Francisco’s harbor is Ameri- 
ca’s second port in value of water-borne 
tonnage. 

Because of its convenient markets, 
coast-central position and manufacturing 
advantages, the San Francisco Bay dis 





trict leads 
other 
Coast dis- 
tricts by 
more than 
$250,000,- 
000 a year 
in value of 
manufac- 








tures. 

Laborin 
San Fran- - 

hen a. 2 10,000,000 consumers West 
ee ; of the Rockies 
harmony 


with its job. Industrial land is still cheap 
and abundant within the metropolitan 
switching area. Taxes are low. Water and 
power are cheap. Raw materials are con- 
veniently at hand. 

Over all is a bracing year-round climate 


* where sleet, snow, cold and fatiguing heat 


play no part. The mean winter temperature 
is 51°; summer’s average is 57°. 

Pay San Francisco a visit. Enjoy a so- 
journ in one of the world’s most interesting 
cities—one no less interesting because it 
may present important Opportunity to you. 


nCALIFORNIA 


Name 





Address 


You may send your free book, 
San Francisco,”’ 


“Where life is better” 


A book of carefully weighed FACTS will be sent to you 

upon request. Californians Inc. is a non-profit organi- 

zation of California citizens and institutions interested 
in the sound development of the State. 
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CALIFORNIANS INC., Dept. 1511,703 Market St., San Francisco 


“Why Manufacturers Choose 
to- 
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TRADE MARK REG US PAT OFF 


The Shoe that Different 


Foot-Joy shoe wearers grow constantly 
21 numbers because there are no deserters 
from the ranks. Once the solid comfort 
of the Foot-Joy support is experienced 
no other shoe will do. 

The foundation is correctly designed to 
support all of a man’s weight from heel 
to toe, overcoming all nerve, muscle and 
arch strain—consequently no 5 o'clock 
tiredness. 

Foot-Joy shoes are smartly styled for 
all occasions —street, sport and evening 
wear. Write for illustrated catalogue. 


FIELD & FLINT CO., Brockton, Mass. 
The above statement is true of Foot-Joy Shoes 
for Women. Write for information. 


Name... 


Address.... 


MEDICINE 


Public Health 

When Shirley W. Wynne, New York 
City’s new health commissioner, left the 
public health conferences at Chicago a 
fortnight ago (Time, Oct. 29), he was 











©U.& U. 
GEORGE WARREN FULLER 
To Minneapolis or Tokyo next October? 


cynical. By the time he reached home and 
was called to give a great conference of 
New York nurses a talking to, he had be- 
come Jeremian. Hard words were those 
he spoke: “We have been placing too much 
emphasis on selling the idea of public 
health and not enough on actually de- 
livering the goods in dispensing public 
health... . 

“Although there is a safe antitoxin for 
diphtheria there were 715 deaths from this 
disease in New York City last year and 
13,500 Cases. 

“The greater part of the reduction in 
numbers of tuberculosis cases come solely 
from steadily improving economic condi- 
tions, and only a small part from public 
health work. That may sound like a star- 
tling statement from a public health officer, 
but it is true... . 

“, . Industrial nurses can do much 
more thorough work if they will make 
complete examination of all newly em- 
ployed people. They will then have some- 
thing definite on which to work. You 
nurses will find that you will be able to do 
a much more thorough job than if you try 
to spread your efforts over the whole 
laboring staff.” 


A last deed of the American Public 
Health Association meeting (Time, Oct. 
29), was the election of George Warren 
Fuller of Manhattan as president. The 
election was unusual for the association. 
Mr. Fuller is no medical man. He is a 
sanitary engineer, commonly considered 
the foremost in this country. One hundred 
and fifty U. S. communities have hired him 
to get them pure water or to dispose of 
their garbage. Most important was his 
program, now in execution, of getting rid 
of Chicago’s offal. Just recently he out- 


lined a method for New York City’s sew- 
age disposal. The calls on him are too 
many for one man to fulfill. So years ago 
he formed a partnership with the late 
Rudolph Hering. His present partner is 
James Robinson McClintock. They oper- 
ate as Fuller & McClintock. 

Mr. Fuller’s election as president of the 
American Public Health Association causes 
him a personal conflict. The association is 
to meet at Minneapolis next October. But 
next October he must be at Tokyo, where 
the World Engineering Congress next 
meets. He is a member of the executive 
committee of that body and chairman of 
the committee on promotion & attendance, 
exigent jobs. 


Nobel Prize 

The 1928 Nobel Prize for medicine was 
awarded last week to Dr. Charles Nicolle, 
director of the Pasteur Institute at Tunis. 
He got it for his work on infectious fevers. 
particularly those caused by micro-organ- 
isms so minute that they filter through 
the pores of unglazed porcelain. 

Typhus is one disease whose mode of 
transmission he discovered and whose way 
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WOT can’t realize how delicious 
pecans can be until you have tasted 
KinG Co_g. These giant-size paper 
shells—the pick of the crop—are graded 
by our newimproved sorting machines 
which automatically reject the small 
sizes and seconds, leaving only the 
giant-size, perfect nuts with solid 
sweet meats. 


This process of gradingallows ustocut 
out waste and price KinG Cote Giant 
Pecans at $1.00 ner Ib., $1.90 for 2 Ibs. 
and $4.50 for 5 Ibs., postage paid. 


Use KinG Cote Pecans on your 
table, in candies, cakes, salads, sauces 
and stuffings. KtinG CoLe Pecans 
make an ideal Christmas gift. Send the 


coupon now. 
oe o ° 


BENNETT DAY IMPORTING CO., Inc. 
New York City Albany, Ga. 
“Packers of Quality Nuts for 46 Years” 


Hing Cole 


PECANS 


MASEL THES COUPON - TODAY 


T neaneet Day Importing Co., Inc., Albany,Ga. © 


1 Gentlemen: Enclosed is $.... for which send § 
|. me post prepaid, KING COLE Pecans indicated 
below.(Cash, Money Order,CheckAccepted) 


1 Ib. $1.00 (1 2 Ibs. $1.90 0 5 Ibs. $4.50 « 
Name 
Address 


Please Print Plainly) Dept. D 
ca pil ng 5 a Oe 
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of prevention he invented. The germ 
breeds in the bodies of lice. One louse in- 
fects others. The community bite their 
human or animal host and into the bloody 
puncture slip the typhus organisms. 
Dr. Nicolle developed a vaccine from 
the blood of infected monkeys. Injected 
into humans it immunizes them. Its 
spreading use promises to wipe out typhus 
as a plague. 

The Pasteur Institute of Tunis, which 
he has directed for 25 years,* was the sec- 
ond offshoot of Louis Pasteur’s original 
Institute in Paris. The first was at Saigon. 
The Tunis vintners knew of Pasteur’s 
work only that he was able to keep beer 
from spoiling and silkworms from dying. 
They demanded that the French Govern- 
ment, their overlord, send them men to 
prevent their wine turning sour. The 
French established the Tunis Pasteur In- 
stitute (1893), where the scientists quickly 
learned what spoiled Tunis wine. Then 
they turned, as Pasteur had turned, to 
discovering the causes, cures and preven- 
tions of human and animal diseases.+ 


SCIENCE 


Gravity Foiler 


A young English scientific worker, one 
R. H. Tate of West Hartlepool, Durham, 
last week summoned witnesses into his 
laboratory’s secrecy, showed them a sheet 
of aluminum-like metal on the floor, held 
a similar piece in the air above the other, 
removed his hands. The upper piece re- 
mained poised in the air. Obviously grav- 
ity was being foiled. But how, the young 
man would not explain. 

At Atlanta, Ga., Sergius P. Grace heard 
of the Tate report. A vice president and 
department head of Bell Telephone Labo- 
ratories Inc., the research bureau of the 
Bell Telephone system and the Western 
Electric Co., Mr. Grace was at Atlanta for 
the regional convention of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. 

Without ado he placed a piece of mag- 
netized cobalt steel on a table and in the 
air some distance above it placed another 
similar piece. The upper one remained 
balanced without mechanical support. His 
explanation was simple: one end of a mag- 
net is positive, the other negative; with 
two magnets the positive of one attracts 
the negative of the other, the positive and 
negative of one repel the positive and nega- 
tive of the other; cobalt steel can be so 
highly magnetized that its repellent power 
can support a relatively large weight 
against the pull of gravity. 

But this is not eliminating gravity, as 
Englishman Tate last week declared that 
he had done. No scientist yet knows just 
what gravity is, and until someone does 
know it cannot be overcome. 

*Previously he was an assistant professor at 
the Rouen School of Medicine. 

tLast week Chicago unveiled a marble mon- 
ument to Louis Pasteur. Guest was William T. 
Lane, 58, of Irvington, N. J. In 1885 he and 
three other children were infected with rabies. 
People raised money and sent them to Louis 
Pasteur in Paris. Pasteur cured them, the first 
Americans so saved. When they returned to 
the U. S. they all earned money by displaying 
themselves in a theatre. 
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2? 3 car-days. THE PRESS 


Libel 
William Evans, publisher of the Valley 
| Vigilant, weekly newspaper of Wilkes- 
| Barre, Pa., was sentenced last week to 
Sm , three months in the county jail, fined 
‘ og $100. His offense: criminal iibel of a 
County Commissioner during a political 
campaign. Libel convictions are rare in 
the U. S. 


to nation’s big buyers’ 


——¢ 





Patrician Press 
Brown and trim are the doorsteps of 
Albany’s patrician houses. Brown and trim 
are the minds of the Dutchmen who live 
along State Street, Chestnut Street, Wash- 
/ington Avenue. They look back over 300 
| years of unbroken tradition to Kiliaen Van 
Rensselaer, first of the patroons to sail 
across the ocean and up the Hudson to the 
trading post of Fort Orange. 






DETROIT « « - 3 
CHICAGO: -++ 3 
CLEVELAND «+ 1 
CINCINNATI -+- 3 
PITTSBURGH: «+ 1 
BALTIMORE -«--+ 4 
PHILADELPHIA 4 
NEW YORKCITY 3 
(AVERAGE 2% DAYS) 


over4GreatRailroads 


Albany’s Dutchmen are leisured: they 
have no need of tabloids. They are retiring 
and shun society columns. Screaming 
THESE DAYS of small order buying headlines are monstrosities no less offen- 
the manufacturer who offers best de- sive than the maunderings of Dorothy Dix. 
livery has the “edge” on competition. Most newspapers would flutter uncom- 

fortably on their trim, brown doorsteps. 

Happily for all, Albany has managed to 

furnish at least one and sometimes two 
| newspapers which could nestle securely 
| against Dutch welcome mats. Such a news- 
| paper was the Argus, which traced its be- 
ginnings back to 1813. Such a newspaper, 
in the evening field, was Thurlow Weed’s 
famed Albany Evening Journal, staunch 
| bulwark of Republicanism. 

But in 1921, the Argus sold out to The 
| Knickerbocker Press, which dated only 
|from 1842. And in 1922, The Knicker- 

bocker Press started the Albany Evening 
| News, which used youthful and vigorous 
. {methods to crush the Journal. By 1925, 
tages—market, transportation, raw | fry and Journal had both made reluc- 
materials, labor and power—attract tant exits. 

industriesto Erie. Get the factsinfull =| = Some salve to Dutch sensibilities has 
detail from “S Great Advantages”. | been the ownership of the Press and News 


Free Book of Vital Facts |For the Press passed, in 1g11, into the 

: hands of able, blunt Judge Lynn John Ar- 
Dos . under-rate this book pon nold, who published it for the Clark family 
ied free. its apne sn “a (Singer Sewing Machines) of Coopers- 
ee ee er ee ee town. Young, rich Stephen Carlton Clark 
industrial executives everywhere— 


A ‘ had married Susan Hun, descendant of 

32 pages of valuable information for baa ' nutes, 
‘ brownest, trimmest Albany ancestors. 
every manufacturer. Send the cou- + satis ’ 


Gia tet eae Eadincteted Beasd y a cousin, many an in-law, would 
sacl a confidential detail survey write indignantly to Owner Stephen when 
of Erie’s 5 great advantages as re- the Press, and later the News, failed to be 
lated to your immediate problems. brown and trim. 


Perhaps because he was tired of indig- 
sce 
| 


nant, cousinly notes, perhaps because he 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie manufacturers profit by fast, 
through service to principal distrib- 
uting centers from the Atlantic to 
the Mississippi. 

Half the nation’s hundred-thousand- 
population cities lie within a 400-mile 
radius of Erie. That means 39 first 
class markets within 2% days aver- 
age freight time of your new or 
branch plant here—via New York 
Central, Pennsylvania, Nickel Plate 
and Bessemer main line service, 
augmented by far-reaching electric 
and motor freight facilities. 


A rare combination of basic advan- 











~ was little interested in journalism, Owner 
= Clark began, last year, to dicker for a sale. 

He refused $1,600,000. He approved the 
building of a new mechanical plant, pur- 
chase of new presses. 

Last week, he sold out to Publisher 
Frank Ernest Gannett, owner of 13 news- 
papers, third largest chain in the U. S. It 

| was Publisher Gannett’s third important 
| buy of the year. The first, The Hartford 
| Times (Time, Feb. 6), cost him $5.000,- 
| ooo. Last June (Time, June 18) he bought 
the Rochester Democrat & Chronicle. 
Price: $3,500,000. The Knickerbocker 
Press and Albany Evening News bring his 
year’s investments well above $10,000,000. 






Erte CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Erie, Penna. 









Date. 


Please send a copy of your booklet “5 Creat 
Advantages.” 






Name 










Firm 


Address 









Publisher Gannett’s newspapers are known 
as “clean,” “wholesome” and “non-parti- 


san.” 
—.- ——_ 
Comings & Goings 

Swope. He is a 46-year-old red-headed 
cyclone. He is crazy over croquet, and an 
uncrowned champion at it. When he talks 
he almost snorts. He can lick anybody in 
the world at any question game, and is 
proud of it. He is rich enough to buy all 
the zoos in the U. S., if he wants to. But, 
more than anything else, he is a red-hot 
newspaper reporter. Name: Herbert 
Bayard Swope. 

He resigned, last week, as executive 
editor of the New York World, effective 
Jan. 1, 1929. That position he had attained 
because he was and is a red-hot reporter. 
He got on a train once and came back 
with a present for Manhattan—the Demo- 
cratic National Convention of 1924. Re- 
cently, he uncorked Dr. Work’s renewal 
of the Salt Creek oil lease (True, Oct. 
29). 

Mr. Swope says that it is a “bitter 
wrench” for him to leave the World, that 
Publisher Ralph Pulitzer remains his warm 
friend. But he also says: “I didn’t wish 
to remain a hired man too long. . . . I want 
to be master of my own destiny. .. .” 

No one knows for certain the next move 
of Cyclone Swope. He may buy or start 
a New York newspaper. And his news- 
paper may be tabloid in size, condensed 
in style, intelligent in appeal. Whatever 
he does, he will have fun doing it. 

The successor of Mr. Swope on the 
World will be Ralph Renaud, now manag- 
ing editor of the New York Evening Post. 

Herbert Bayard Swope and Gerard 
Swope, president of the General Electric 
Co., are brothers. 

Kaufman. The New York Daily 
Mirror* began last week to print daily 
editorials by Herbert Kaufman, announc- 
ing his salary as “the highest word rate 
ever paid in journalism.” But Mr. Kaut- 
man’s words are fewer than Arthur Bris- 
bane’s and set in far bigger type. Speci- 
men Kaufmanisms: 

“These United States are the answer to 
Old World hungers for full expression of 
personality.” 

“At the Grocery Store.] Bins of ro- 
mance and shelves of adventure! Come, 
peep into the packages and sacks. Here’s 
treasure trove for imagination... . 
jeweled anaconda slithered her dread 
length across the plantation where yonder 
sack of coffee grew. 

Mr. Kaufman is 50. His stuff has long 
been syndicated in the U. S. and England. 
Many nice things have been said about 
him; someone dug out several dozen of the 
nicest for a testimonial advertisement pub- 
lished by the Daily Mirror. Mr. Kaufman 
himself has written some Hoover cam- 
paign advertisements, using words of a 
type that might tickle the tabloid mind. 
One Hoover advertisement suggestive of 
the Kaufman touch, spoke of “financial 
paronia” observable in the U. S. in 1920. 
There is no such word. The advertisement 
was almost certainly trying to say 
paranoia. 


> 


*Recently purchased by Albert J. Kobler, who 
advertised the fact with: “I only bespe . the 
patience of friends and public for time to ‘Build 
My Rome.’” (Time, Sept. 24.) 
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™American Home 


OOKING about your home do you 
feel that in the daily round of 
affairs it has somehow become dull 
and commonplace? Start Now to make 
it the charming place you’ve always 
wanted it to be! With a little effort 
and only one dollar invested in The 
{merican Home, you can transform 
vour home into a place where cheer and 
friendliness abound, can make it a re- 
flection of your own personality. 
selieving that everywhere American homemakers are 
awakening to an appreciation of the possibilities that lie 
within their own homes for greater beauty and usefulness; 
believing there is a very real need for a genuinely practical, 
sympathetic yet authoritative guide to help them, Double- 
day, Doran & Company, Inc. offer The American Home as 
their contribution to this great emergency. And, to keep 
faith with its high purpose of giving the utmost in service at 
a cost within the reach of all, sold for the incredibly low 
price of one dollar a year, three years for two dollars. 

The best decorators, architects and gardeners, the best 
writers on every phase of home-making contribute practical, 
usable suggestions. A profusion of beautiful illustrations, 
many in full color, to show every intimate detail, every step 
in the making of lovely, charming rooms. Every page of 
practical value, something you can actually use and adapt 
to your own home—a practical, beautiful magazine at one 
dollar a year! 

With the help of The American Home, your home too will 
catch the magic of color, the amusing humor of the new and 
modern along with the comfort of the old. The American 
Home puts the gift of beauty within your reach. Take ad- 

vantage of it—start now to make your dreams of a home 
come true! 





“American Home 








In Just ONE Issue! 


Here are just some of the practical, helpful things in just a 
single issue of THE AMERICAN HOME—a typical issue. 
Lovely new fabrics that can be bought for little money to 
make overa home... . £ A lesson in decoration by a well- 
known decorator, full of practical ‘‘whys”’ and “ where- 
fores."’ . . . A Portfolio in beautiful sepia of silver, pewter, 
linens, china and glassware. . . . How to wield the magic 
wand that transforms shabby furnishings—an easy illus- 
trated lesson on making slip covers. . . . What to do with 
awkward corners in your room. . . . How to bring smart- 
ness to your cupboard -and closet shelves. . . . Several 
charming small house and floor plans. . . . The well set 
table. . . . Blankets for every purse. . . . Points to look 
for when selecting a good chair. . . . The story of making 
over an old house, with actual costs. . . . Two pages of 
attractive sunrooms and their furnishings. What to 
do With an old shingle roof. . . . How to make things at 


home. ... An exp!anation of building and loan associa- 
tions. . . . How to care for the flowers we buy in Novem- 
- are 4 garden lesson. ... How to put away the 
garden for winter. . . . Bulbs as house plants. . . . How 
to make next year’s garden better. . . . Novel plants for 


southern gardens. . 


Se 
WRC 


THE AMERICAN HOME 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I wish to become a regular reader 
of THE AMERICAN HOME. Enclosed you 
will find $2.00 for three years; $1.00 for one year. 











| For Executives! 
who control others | 


...an electrically 
controlled clock 


Every office needs time that every- 
one knows is correct. Cuts down tardi- 


| 
| 
| 
} 


ness among employees. Helps you meet | 
engagements. When “just 5 more min- | 


utes before train-time™ 
you want a clock that tells the truth. 


Guaranteed Accurate 
within a Minute a Month 
(When properly regulated) 

In the Poole Clock the usual heavy 
main-spring is eliminated. A weight, 
dropping periodically, maintains the 
pendulum in motion. 
clock. The weight is again raised by a 


flashlight battery, good for a whole 
year, hidden within the clock. Since 


This runs the | 


are precious, | 





the motivating impulse is constant, the | 


maximum and minimum arcs of the 
pendulum are constant, the clock is 
always right. 


You Never Wind It 

When you get it, regulate it with a 
thumb-screw at end of pendulum, set 
it, then let it alone. No oiling: no other 
attention. Goes on telling exact time, 
month after month. 

Glass dome, silvered face, brass pen- 
dulum and “works.” 
ished base and post. 101% inches high: 
circular base 7 inches in diameter. En- 
thusiastically endorsed by prominent 
executives. Fully guaranteed. 


Two Weeks’ Free Trial 
Send no money—only coupon—we ship 
you a Poole Clock prepaid for free trial. 
Morse Cuan Co. 
(Poole Clock Division) Ithaca, New York 


Morse Chain Co. (Poole Clock Div.) Ithaca, N. Y. 


Send me a Poole Clock prepaid. After two 
weeks I will return clock collect, or you may 
send bill for $20.00 in full. 


Nome ee ea ee 


Business Connection 


Address 
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SPOR. 


Football 


@ Three Army runs beat Yale; famed 
Chris Cagle sprinted twice for 74 and 52 
yards while Yale’s Allan scampered 52 
more. Each run represented a touchdown. 
Whereas Yale gained more first downs and 
completed more passes, these brought but 
one score, and the Army won, 18—6. 

@ Bronko (“Big Nag’) Nagurski, Minne- 
sota’s rock-crusher, made ready to destroy 
Iowa; Iowa, too, had a star fullback, Mc- 
Lain, who prepared to crush Nagurski. Nei- 
ther accomplished much; an Iowa sub, Irv- 
ing Nelson, went in and toed his team to a 
7—6 triumph, the first made by any team 
against Minnesota since 1926. 

@ Harvard went past Marsters, the cele- 
brated Green Ghost, of Dartmouth. The 
Ghost twisted his ankle and haunted the 
field no more while French and Gilligan 
and Guarnaccia hunted in the mountain 
greenery and brought home the game. 
19—7 was the score. 

@ Overshadowed by Oregon 
Maple, Washington lost, 29g—o. 
@ Navy, poked and punched by many a 
palooka, punched Penn, 6—o. 

@ Missouri drove to Nebraska’s 1-yard 
line and a pass failed; after that Nebraska 
scored 24 points, dancing down the field 
like eleven drunken farmers returning from 
a fair. 

@ Penn State stymied Syracuse, 6—6. 

@ Princeton, not yet scored against, 
scored three precarious points against Cor- 
nell and won the game. 

@ Notre Dame made ducks of Drake, 
32—6. 

@ Illinois, 1927 “big ten” champions, 
faced Northwestern. Northwestern’s team 
was fast but Illinois’ Timm was faster and 
he won the game with a touchdown in the 
second period. Score: 6—o. 

@ Georgia Tech, the Golden Storm, blew 
quickly through North Carolina, causing, 
it seemed. touchdowns to fall from the 
trees. The score was 20—7. 
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Runner Outrun 

As gentle as a deer and as ugly as a 
monkey, little El Ouafi, the Algerian Mara- 
thon runner who won the Olympic race at 
Amsterdam last summer came to the U. S. 
in order to race for Promoter Bill 
(“Easy”) Pickens. Last fortnight in Man- 
hattan, he ran against Joie Ray whom he 
had beaten, by a last minute sprint, at 
Amsterdam; with frightened looks behind 
him and a low scooping stride, El Ouafi 
beat Ray for the second time by seven 
laps. After this race it was planned to send 
El Ouafi and Joie Ray on a tour of U. S. 
cities, beginning with Boston and Phila- 
delphia. 

It is the idea of Promoter Pickens that 
the world of sport, like a modern mara- 
thon, moves in cycles. The time has now 
come for a resuscitation of long distance 
running; the best long distance runner in 
the world is this jolly timid Algerian. who 
cannot speak a word of English and shakes 
hands in a complicated, North African 
fashion. Promoter Pickens chose him to 
make the marathon famous again. 

Until El Ouafi and Ray should start 
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their U. S. tour, it was necessary for Pro- 
moter Pickens to find stunts that should 
keep El Ouafi in the public eye. The Al- 


gerian was led to various Manhattan news- 


*, 4 hi 





Ev Owari 


“ » Pali pee ed 
Que j’suis fatigué! 


paper offices; reporters and photographers 

were invited to visit him so frequently that 

El Quafi, sick of removing his clothes to 

pose for pictures, murmured “que j’suis 
. fatigué!” 

At last an even better idea was produced 
It was decided to have El Ouafi run an 
exhibition race against Johnny Hayes, the 
man who 20 years ago made the marathon 
popular just as it is hoped that El Ouafi 
will do now. This exhibition race took 
place last week; as had been expected, 
Johnny Hayes did not really try to beat 
the Algerian but merely trotted around 
with him once and then watched from the 
sidelines while El Ouafi continued to drum 
circles on the track. The race did not at- 
tract a crowd; for when people saw 
“Johnny Hayes” in a headline for almost 
the first time in 20 years, they had for- 
gotten who he was. “Johnny Hayes,” they 
said, “What did he do?” 


Johnny Hayes, in 1908, ran the most ex- 
citing marathon since the one in 480 B.c., 
whereby Phidippides carried the news of 
a battle over cliff roads to Sparta. The 
1908 marathon was run over English high- 
ways from Windsor Castle past Slough, 
Wexham, Heath, Ruislip, Wembley, to a 
stadium 26 miles and 480 yards from the 
start. Marathon races were well-patron- 
ized then; the greatest of runners was 
Dorando, a confectioner from the island 
of Capri. Hayes was 22, the son of an East 
Side Manhattan Irish baker; he was 5 ft. 
33 in. tall and his number was 26. One hot, 
windless day, late in July, a gun was fired, 
and the runners strung out along the road, 
jogging slowly in the haze of early after- 
noon. 

An announcer in the stadium, wearing 
a scarlet tailcoat because the Queen was 
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Do you eat with 
a tin spoon , 


Of course not! You take pride 
in your gleaming silver, your 
fine linen, your sparkling crys- 
tal. But what sort of a literary 
table do you set for your fam- 
ily? Are you satisfied with the 
dregs of cheap fiction, lurid 
philosophy and all the other 
sensational products that pass 
for literature? 





IN PURE GOLD MM (i ite Golden Book) 
We Have Laid This feast for Your Mind 


In this busy age you haven’t time to search through 
vast libraries for those hidden treasures of literature 
that stimulate your mind, that broaden your view 
point, that give vou that general air of savoir faire. 
In these distracting days of rush and hurry, you need 
at hand a treasure chest of literary creations to answer 
your every mood ... The Golden Book is the only 
magazine that fills this particular need. In it you will 
find the cream of the moderns as well as the proven 
masterpieces of the past. There are no ‘‘ups” and 
“downs” with The Golden Book—each month you 
will find a golden feast of short stories, essays, poems 
and plays—chosen from the market of the world. 


We want to prove you'll like the Golden Book— 
at the risk of forming a new habit, mail the spe- 
cial introductory coupon today that will bring 
you six issues of this splendid magazine 


FOR ONLY $12°2WWUW_s 


Ve Be 





If you are a literary connoisseur, Mr. 
Lanier, the editor, will bring to you each 
month those exquisite pieces of writing 
that satisfy the knowing mind. If y 
you're a little uncertain in your ,? 
literary tastes, let Mr. Lanier .4% 
lead you through new paths ,? 

of thought that educate ,4% The 


; @__ Golden 
as well as entertain. y* Book 
¢ Magazine 

@ 55 Fifth Ave., 
4 New York 
wR f 
ofa # Enclosed please find $1.00, 
iv @ ior which send The Golden 
@ Wook for gix months to the ad- 


7 dress below. 
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The “Ship of Splendor” 
ZOR ER EC 


A great ship... recognized as 


one of the world’s foremost, most 
luxuriously replete liners ...the 
largest steamer sailing to the 


Mediterranean . . . exclusively 


chartered by us from the 
White Star Line for the 


MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE SUPREME 


From New York January 26th 
next...to sail the Inland Sea 


at a most seasonable time... the 
tested itinerary balances dexter- 
ously between restfulness and 


social activity . .. Days of 


contentment in Madeira, 
Cadiz, Gibraltar, Tunis, 


Naples, Palermo, Athens . . . 
Constantinople . . . The Holy 
Land . . . Days of vivacity in 
Algiers . . . Cairo. . . French 
Riviera . . . Stop-over privileges 
in Europe . . . 14,000 miles 
. . . 67 days of interesting and 
health-giving travel. 


Let +. send you the particulars 


THOS. COOK & SON 


in co-operation with 


WAGONS-LITS CO. 


New York Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington 





| plane Old Glory. 








Chicago St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
Portland, Ore. Toronto Montreal 


expected to be present at the finish, called 
the positions. Dorando was leading; 
Hefieron, a South African, was second and 
Hayes, who started slowly, took third place 
in the last six miles. Just after 5 o'clock 
the stadium track was cleared and at 
minutes past, Dorando and Hefferon were 
in sight, running heavily down a hill-side. 

As the leader came into the stadium, the 
crowd roared and then became quickly 
silent; Dorando was swaying in his stride 
and his face was that of a man charging 
against some invisible monster who held 
his shoulders and would not let him move. 
His legs were red with running; they 
twisted under him suddenly like sticks of 
cinnamon and be lay crumpled in the dirt 
just beyond the bicycle track. A man 
named McAndrews ran out and helped 
him to his feet: Dorando staggered three 
steps and fell again; two men helped him 
up this time; the track was full of people 
and Hayes, who had passed Hefferon, was 


>2 
23 


| in the stadium, running like the wind. 


Dorando fell the third time in front of the 
Queen’s box and lay there wriggling. His 
teammates ran out and dragged him across 
the finish line into the hands of a cheer- 
ing crowd. Hayes finished 21 3/5 seconds 
later. 

Obviously, the U. S. runner had won the 
race, but after watching Dorando wrig- 
gling to the finish like a wounded fly, no 
one wished Hayes to have the prize. The 
Italian flag went up; the U. S. protest was 


| allowed at 8 in the evening. British news- 


papers scored the decision of the com- 
mittee; the Queen of England gave each of 
the runners a bronze medal, and the king 
from nearby Windsor sent each one an 
oak wreath. 

Johnny Hayes, after the day he won his 
country the race, returned to Manhattan 
and the sports department of a cheap 
store where he had previously been a clerk. 
After 1910, he ran in no more races; in 
1912, he coached the U. S. Olympic mara- 


| thoners. 


For three years after that he wrote 
sporting articles for the Hudson Despatch; 
he lived with onetime editor of the New 
York Mirror Phil Payne who a year ago 
disappeared into the ocean with the air- 
After the War he be- 
came an agent for a California fruit com- 
pany. Now he is an independent food 
broker; a seedy little Irishman, his office 
in Manhattan is decorated with labelled 
cans and a print of The Reaper; it has 


| this sign upon the door: 


The Beckwith Co. 
Johnny Hayes 
Food Products 








Horns & Huntsmen 
“Over here, when you see the fox, you 


| should cry ‘View Hallo!’ instead of ‘There 
| he goes, the dirty little 


y? ” 
British peer’s instructions to ill-bred nov- 
ice fox-hunter. 

How many a M. Jourdain has suffered 
himself to be so humiliated in order that 
he might taste the excitement of riding 
over the frosted fields, in the wake of a 
curving pack, after some red and fright- 
ened vixen! Now, this week, all over the 
U. S., fox-hunting approaches the crest of 
its season. At Meadow Brook and Radnor, 
at Warrenton and Millbrook, at Onwentsia 
and Milwaukee, the riders trot through the 


Vancouver} dark mists of dawn to gather, as light 


ROLLS 





r 


RAZOR 


THE ONE BLADE SAFETY 
NIVERSALLY accepted by Amer ican 


| Gentlemen as the ultimate in safety 


| razors. It is the only razor for the man 
who finds shaving a hard task. 
A Rolls Razor is simplicity itself—just one 
safety blade and its handle in a compact 
metal case containing the strop and hone. 


The blade, of finest Sheffield steel, is of the 
old straight razor type and hollow ground 
but slightly shorter of course to fit in to 
all the nooks and crannies of the average 
face. Properly handled it will give a life- 
time of perfect shaves. 

Stropped in its case before shaving—honed 
in its case when necessary, the blade, kept 
ever keen, shaves flat to the face—not al right 
angles. It cuts the hair—does not pull it out. 
For men who travel, the Rolls Razor has 
proven a godsend; compact in its case, it 
eliminates entirely the necessity for worry 
as to where the next package of blades is 


to be purchased. 





A toilet requisite that any man will take 


| pride in possessing. 


| 


A British Importation 


Impertal No. 1 
Silver plate in leath- 
ered container $15. 


Imperial No. 2 
Nickel plate in card- 
board container 310. 
We recommend Imperial Rolls Shaving 
Soap for a superior shave. Packed in 
hygienic indestructible bowl $1.50. 


For Sale At The Better Shops 
Descriptive Folder Sent On Request 
LEE § SCHIFFER, INC. 

5 East 44th Street, N. Y. C. 

U.S. Distributors 





ANOTHER KIND OF SAFETY 
ACTUALLY ANOTHER KIND 
OF SHAVE 


NOT JUST 
RAZOR IT’S 
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breaks, at a country gate or a cross roads | 
between fields fenced with wood. Kids on | 


stumpy ponies and millionaires slithering 
upon their priceless hunters, will go over 


the hedges, fall, or be in at the death and | 
then jog back to breakfast, late in the | 


autumn mornings. 

Wild duck, of many breeds, should be 
hunted, in warm jackets and waterproof 
boots, near Currituck Sound, N. C., Barne- 
gat Bay, N. J., marshy shores along the 
Atlantic coast, on long dark lakes in the 
middle west and in club-blinds along the 


Great Lakes. In these last, at Sandusky, | 
near Cleveland, President Cleveland used | 


to go hunting. 

Quail are good to eat on toast, their 
little paws pointing like small handles over 
their plump stomachs. They should be 
hunted in the south and will be this year by 


Gen. John J. Pershing, Vice President | 


Dawes, and perhaps Irvin S. Cobb. Presi- 
dent Coolidge at this moment has a special 


setter in training, for what purpose no one | 


knows, but possibly for quail hunting. 
Pelican have been sighted in remote 
spots of Long Island. 
Grouse and Partridge flourish in most 





U. S. woods, which they fill with the | 


muffled thunder of their wings. Grousing 


is the especial sport of certain writers, | 


notably W. O. McGeehan who is eager to 


investigate the woods of Pennsylvania in | 
company of Damon Runyon and a dog. 


Lions. In Dodoma, Tanganyika, 
Africa, the Duke of Gloucester, the third 
son of the king of England, with a perfect 


shot which brought the beast dead at his | 


feet at the end of her interrupted spring, 
killed his first lioness last fortnight. 


Moose. Gordon (‘‘Mickey”) Cochrane, | 


the most valuable baseball player in the 
American League, was informed of this 
honor last fortnight as he departed by 
motor for the Miramichi woods, New 
Brunswick, in the company of Eddie Col- 
lins, Joe Bush, Sam Jones, Benny Ben- 


gough, and Walter Huntzinger, all famed | 


ball-players. They were going to shoot 
moose. 

Caribou, Mountain Goat, Elk, Deer 
will be hunted by rich men in the U. S., 
with 45-70 or 30-30 rifles. (In Colton, 
N. Y., Mrs. Amber Reed took aim at a 
deer and killed instead Mrs. Fred Myers 
who was standing nearby.) 

Bears abound in Mexico, in the western 
U. S. and certain other wild places. In- 
vited by Governor of Maine Ralph O. 
Brewster, 30 members of a hunting club, 
including Professor Langdon Warner of 
Harvard and Sculptor Cyrus Dallin will 
go to Lucerne, Maine, this week, to hunt 
bears with bows and arrows. 


Charles Augustus Lindbergh went | 


to Mexico after animals and received 


special permission from the government | 


to shoot two cinnamon bears and two 
machos berendes (wild bulls). From the 
Hal Mangum ranch came a despatch tell- 


ing of Lindbergh’s slaying an antelope | 


from an airplane. 

Wolves. In Rustan, La., one timber 
wolf was put in an arena to be killed by 
eight houhds for the amusement of 1,000 
humans. So well did the wolf run and 
fight that the people wished to see him 
get away. He did not. 

In Marquette, Mich., eight timber 
wolves discovered Craig Biddle and his 


wife and chased them through the woods. | 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





Schwab’s Fortnight 


It was a grandiose fortnight that ended 
for Charles Michael Schwab in Manhattan 
last week. He had sat, dined and posed 
with the country’s other industrial tycoons 
(Time, Oct 29). He gave $25,000 to the 
Republican national campaign fund. His 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. made its report for 
the third quarter of this year. (Its busi- 
ness and profits this year have run some- 
what less than last. But production now 
is at 94% of capacity and is efficient. Di- 
rectors again decided to pay no common 
dividends.) Lastly, happily and philosophi- 
cally Tycoon Schwab presided over the 
yearly general meeting of the American 
Iron & Steel Institute, where for so long he 
had truculently endured subordinate place 
to the late Judge Gary. His epilogue: “Our 
country as a whole is still in the high tide 
of prosperity, and prospects for the im- 
mediate future are favorable. . .” 


— 


Friable Messes 

Had an industrial reporter of the al- 
ready venerable Cincinnati Gazette cov- 
ered the Grasselli Chemical Co.’s formal 
opening in 1839, he might have learned 
that Founder Eugene Grasselli’s family 
had been chemists for 400 years, since first 
they made gunpowder and perfume in 
Torno, Italy. He could not have learned, 
however, that the company would move 
to Cleveland after the Civil War, and 
would there prosper mightily producing 
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interest to investors. 


INVESTMENT REVIEW 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


NEW YORK 
PROVIDENCE 


PO em mw REE ERA 


Monthly Publications 


of Interest to Investors 


A S A PART of our regular service to stock and 
bond buyers, we issue monthly three pub- 
lications containing current information of 


INVESTMENT SUGGESTIONS 


GREEN Book oF SECURITIES 


If you will send this advertisement to any 
of our offices, checking the issues you desire, 
we shall be glad to send you sample copies 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTABLisHep 1888 


PORTLAND, ME. 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
and Pittsburgh Stock Exchanges 





fertilizers, zinc metal, zinc dust, explosives, 
aspirin, until finally, under Grandson 
Thomas Saxton Grasselli, it would have 
22 factories and assets of $56,700,000. 

Nor when Thomas Jefferson said on the 
death of his immigrant friend Pierre Sam- 
uel du Pont de Nemours in 1817, ““No man 
ever labored more zealously or honestly 
... he has left abundant monuments,” 
could he have suspected that one of the 
monuments would be valued 110 years 
later at $308,000,000. For in 1802 son 
Eleuthere Irénée du Pont de Nemours be- 
gan concocting friable messes of gun- 
powder in a squat stone house on Brandy- 
wine Creek, Delaware. Son Eleuthere 
Irénée had learnt his chemistry from 
Lavoisier,* clarified, refined, improved his 
formulae, passed them through to great- 
great-grandson Lammot du Pont, eighth 
president of the company. 

It was reasonable, then, that du Pont 
and Grasselli should recognize each other’s 
traditions, experience, should propose to 
Grasselli’s stockholders a _ consolidation. 
Neither company will lose its identity, for 
du Pont contracts to continue Grasselli 
production of heavy chemicals under 
Grasselli’s name. 


Business Snatching 


Woman enters shoe store in Rue de la 
Paix. Salesman removes shoe. What then 
shall salesman do with foot? 








*Chief French antiphlogistonist. 
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Scandalized Anglo-Saxon correspondents 
reported, last week, that the shoe shop of 
one smart Parisian business snatcher has 
doubled sales within the past month, sim- 
ply because each salesman now raises 
feminine foot with gallant yet reverent 
gesture and implants kiss just above toes 
on instep. 

Sales resistance being thus lessened, 
salesman endeavors to complete sale. 

Prediction: Parsons will soon fulminate 
from pulpits against foot kissing business 
snatchers. 








Cleveland Aviation 


In the national play for aviation manu- 
facture, Cleveland last week lost another 
deal, recuperated on a previous loss. 

The current loss was Goodyear Zeppelin 
Corp.’s proposed factory for building, 
first, two airships larger than the Los 
Angeles or Graf Zeppelin, and later, simi- 
lar ones. Cleveland wanted the industry. 
Los Angeles, San Diego and 100 other cities 
wanted it. President Paul Weeks Litch- 
field of both the Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber Co. and the affiliated Goodyear Zep- 
pelin Corp., chose Akron, Goodyear head- 
quarters. 

A previous loss was the military air- 
plane business of Glenn L. Martin Co. It 
is moving to Baltimore. 

But happily for Cleveland, President 
William Robert Wilson of the Detroit 
Guardian Trust Co., a onetime automobile 
executive, planned with Detroit, Chicago, 
Manhattan and Cleveland bankers to enter 
commercial aviation. They formed the 
Great Lakes Aircraft Corp. with their 
thoughts on the Martin factory and air- 
field about to be abandoned in Cleveland. 
Glenn L. Martin was willing to sell his 
property, leases and restricted rights to 
his patents for about $2,000,000. Last 
week the deal was closed. Great Lakes 
Aircraft will build medium-sized planes to 
carry passengers and mail. 





Anaconda’s Troubles 

Many were the signs, last week, of the 
new strength in the U. S. copper industry. 
One pound of metal, which cost 134¢ a 
year ago and 15¢ a month ago, last week 
brought producers 16¢. On the Man- 
hattan stock exchange, copper stocks went 
to new post-war highs. Anaconda stood at 
893, as against a January low of 54 
Granby Consolidated rose from 434 to 
over 78. Kennecott reached 1243, a new 
high for all time. 


It was permissible, therefore, to point 
with prosperous pride to the industry as 
a whole. And, as everyone knows, the 
greatest single unit in the copper industry 
is the mammoth Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Co. Chief of producers, chief (through 
the controlled American Brass Co.) of 
manufacturers, Anaconda’s assets top 
$500,000.000. With prices mounting to 
profit-making levels, with an_ effective 
Copper Export Association to relate 
supply to demand, Anaconda looked, last 
week, towards record sales, record profits 


So happily did Anaconda appear to be 
sitting on the top of the copper heap that 
few observers were conscious, last week, 
of Anaconda’s troubles. But Chairman 
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SECOND OF A SEKIES OUTLINING 


Government 
unicipal 
farm Loan 


Choose Bonds that 474 Your Needs 


S THE mason chooses from the many 

available stones, essentially alike, he 

is guided by a definite design and 

plan. The bond buyer, to build a strong in- 

vestment structure, must use similar care in 

selection. With his own circumstances in 

mind, he should consider not merely type of 

security, but rate of income, maturity, mar- 

ketability and tax exemption—and choose 
to fit his needs. 

An active business man, desiring to keep his 
funds liquid, has a special need for market- 
ability. This may narrow his choice to active 
market issues and short-term bonds. At the 
same time, he may be in a position to put 
some part of his funds in higher yielding, less 
marketable issues. The retired business man, 
on the other hand, does not have the same 
need for marketability. He wants maximum 
return with utmost security. The substantial 
investor of large income finds it advantageous 


TIME 


-INVESTMENT POLICY 


Public Yeility 


cal Ostate 


to confine his selections to issues wholly or 
partly exempt from taxes. 

The professional man needs bonds he can 
put aside to make his future secure. He may 
properly include sound issues of good yield 
and which promise to increase in value. For 
the woman investor, especially if dependent 
upon investment income, the first require- 
ment is safety. She cannot afford any risk of 
principal for sake of higher return. 

In building, one protects his interests by 
employing an architect. The investor secures 
comparable protection by relying upon a rep- 
utable investment house. Its service is not 
merely the buying and selling of bonds. Ina 
larger sense, its function is aiding the individ- 
ual investor in the selection of securities to fit 
his needs. The result of this service, faithfully 
performed, is a unified structure of investments 
in which each integral part contributes to the 
strength and permanence of the whole. 


This subject—along with other basic principles to guide investors —is more fully dis- 
cussed in our booklet, “Essentials of a Sound Investment Policy.” Write for booklet t™-v8 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO 201 South La Salle Street 
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MILWAUKEE 425 East Water Street 


NEW YORK 35 Wail Street 
ST. LOUIS 319 North Fourth Street BOSTON 85 Devonsbire Street 


PITTSBURGH 307 Fifth Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA 111 South Fifteenth Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 608 Second Avenue, South 


Every Thursday Evening — Hear the «Old Counsellor’? on the Halsey-Stuart Hour 
A unique radio program featuring helpful advice on how to invest your money . . . music by instrumental ensemble 
W-E-A-F and 30 stations associated with the National Broadcasting Company 
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of the Board John D. Ryan and President 
Cornelius F. Kelly knew that, prosperity 
or no prosperity, two thorns remained in 
the side of Anaconda to irritate, exasper- 
ate. One thorn was George Campbell Car- 
son. The other was William A. Clark Jr. 

Thorn Carson. Twenty-two years ago, 
copper smelting furnaces were loaded from 
the top aad by hand. Each furnace, filled 
to capacity, held only 240 tons. These 
facts, known to all miners, were particu- 
larly familiar to a vagabond prospector, 
George Carson, called the “Desert Rat.” 
For 23 years, he had wandered from mine 
to mine, pursuing an idea. The idea was 
a smelter which men could load from the 
side, which might hold twice or three times 
as much ore as the old top-charging fur- 
nace. 

In 1906, while working as a chemist in 
Denver, the Desert Rat captured his idea. 
He applied for a patent for a side-charg- 
ing. reverberating furnace. That the patent 
was delayed did not prevent his peddling 


TIME 


the idea to any and all engineers. He 
showed drawings, explained results. Cop- 
per companies, indifferent, rejected both. 

Just nine years later, the U. S. granted 
the Carson patents. But the Desert Rat, 
discouraged, had little hope of selling them 
to the big companies. One night in 1915, 
he sat in a Manhattan auditorium, listen- 
ing to the papers read to the American 
Society of Mining Engineers. One speaker 
started toeexplain a new copper reduction 
process, already in operation in the West. 
The Desert Rat rose in his seat, eyes blaz- 
ing. He was listening to a description of 
his own furnace. 

Long and expensive ($300,000) was the 
contest in the courts. Alone, Inventor 
Carson could not have financed it. But to 
his aid came many a friendly Westerner. 
Rudolph Spreckels, San Francisco sugar 
and gas tycoon, organized the Carson In- 
vestment Co. to fight the Desert Rat’s 
battle. And in February, 1925, Tycoon 
Spreckels went down to the waterfront 





A PLEASANT LITTLE SIDE LIGHT 
OV YOUR BANK 





No one would go quite so far, perhaps, as to rank the standing of a bank 


by the checks it issues. 


But it’s interesting to note that the modern, progressive, well 


managed bank is likely to be careful about the checks it uses, 


Open up your check book now. See whether your checks have 


wavy lines running across them. 


If they have, it means that your bank has adopted La Monte Safety 


Paper—the standard in check paper throughout the country. 


You'll observe that these checks have a dignified, substantial air 


about them—a real distinction —that reflects not only the standing of 


the bank, but your own standing as a business man. 
La Monte Safety Paper is used by 60% of the banks of the 
leading metropolitan centers. It is durable in texture, with an easy, 


clean writing surface ... It is a really safe paper — protected 


on both sides against ” 
mechanical or chem- 
ical erasures. George 


La Monte & Son, 61 
Broadway, New York. 


} 


“LA MONTE 


NATIONAL SAFETY PAPER 
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© International 
“THE Desert Rat” 
“Perhaps I will raise trees.” 


boarding-house to tell the Desert Rat he 
was worth $5,000,000, perhaps $20,000,- 
ooo. He became a national celebrity over- 
night. Hundreds of newspapers carried 
his story; hundreds of women found matri- 
mony desirable. 

The Desert Rat never touched his for- 
tune. At once, the American Smelting & 
Refining Co. asked a retrial, and 18 months 
passed before it was denied. Carson, il! 
in a San Francisco hospital, again reached 
the front pages: “No, I will not be a 
philanthropist. It would only create an- 
other army of grafters. Perhaps I will 
raise trees. Even if I’m rich now, I don’t 
believe any woman is going to get me.” 

In March, 1927, while the case was on 
appeal, he became the fifth husband of 
Mrs. Hersee Gross. At the Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, he ‘“‘wasn’t so stuck 
on the high-falutin’ suite of rooms.” But 
the Desert Rat was temporarily in funds. 

It was the mighty Anaconda itself which 
carried the Carson case, last August, to 
the U. S. Supreme Court. Chief Counsel 
Charles Evans Hughes argued earnestly 
that side-charging furnaces had been used 
before the Desert Rat won his patents. 
Dubious, the Magna Copper Co. of Ari- 
zona did not wait for the decision, settled 
last fortnight with Carson’s backers for 
$75,000 and an arrangement for future use 
of the patents. And last week, the Su- 
preme Court briefly denied Anaconda’s 
petition. Holding the battle at length won, 
the Carson Investment Co. announced 
that only the labor of accounting separated 
the Desert Rat from his vast fortune. 

Thorn Clark. Montana copper wars. 
kindled 50 years ago, are not extinguished. 
Bitter enemy of Anaconda is short, florid 
William A. Clark Jr., son of the late, short 
florid Senator who was the most colorful 
of the copper kings. Last summer, Ana- 
conda bought the Clark interests in Mon- 
tana for some $6,000,000. Included was 
the Butte Miner, personal organ of young 
Clark. But Anaconda could not buy 
Clark’s silence. He sent for a complete 
newspaper plant, founded the Montana 
Free Press (Time, Sept. 3). Anaconda 
merged the Miner with the Butte edition 
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of the Anaconda Standard to form the 
Montana Standard. In 96-point headlines, 
flaming red and frankly unrestrained, Free 
Press and Standard, Clark and Anaconda, 
war over Montana politics. 

The battle for the governorship was 
the chief issue, last week, between the two 
factions. Clark is supporting Republican 
Wellington D. Rankin. Anaconda aids the 
campaign for re-election of Governor John 
E. Erickson, Democrat. Clark’s Free 
Press exulted, last week, when Candidate 
Rankin spurned the “Aid of a Kept Press 
as Kiss of Death.” Anaconda’s Standard 
headlined: MUNCHAUSEN A PILLAR 
OF TRUTH COMPARED TO CLARK. 
Listed in the story were 6 “‘major, fren- 
zied, malicious Clark lies.” The sixth was 
“the statement made daily by the Clark 
newspaper that it is devoted solely to the 
interests of the people of Montana.” 





Mergers 

Communications. Mighty are the 
four chief U. S. communication companies 
(Radio, I. T. & I., A. T. & T., Western 
Union). Mightier still would be a com- 
bination of any two of them. But under 
the White Act, U. S. cable and radio com- 
panies may not merge. Surprising, 
piquant, therefore, was the admission of 
President Newcomb Carlton of Western 
Union last week, that he had conferred 
with Chairman of the Board Owen D. 
Young of Radio Corp., the subject being 
a possible, desirable merger. 

Crackers. Voracious, United Biscuit 
Co. last year created a $11,500,000 sub- 
sidiary, to absorb small middle-western 
cracker companies, called it United Bis- 
cuit Co. of America. Accretions last week: 
Ontario Biscuit Co. (two plants in Buffalo, 
one in Pittsburgh); Hekman Biscuit Co. 
(Grand Rapids); Quality Biscuit Co. 
(Milwaukee). 

Chemicals. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Co. and Grasselli Chemical Co. (see p. 
46). 

Airways. The Western Air Express, 
Fokker Aircraft Corporation of America, 
and Universal Airways, Inc. President, 
Harris M. Hanshue; chairman of the 
board, James A. Talbot; designer and 
technician, Anthony H. G. Fokker. Capital 
involved: $15,000,000. Plans: 39-hour 
schedule between New York and Pacific 
Coast; 25-hour schedule between Pacific 
Coast and Hawaii. 

Aircraft. Loening Aeronautical Engi- 
neering Corp. (amphibian planes) and 
Keystone Aircraft Corp. (military planes, 
air transports) are merging. 

Rubber. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., of 
England, founders of the pneumatic tire 
industry, have bought back their Canadian 
and Japanese branches. It was an im- 
portant Dunlop gesture for a $200,000,- 
000 tie-up of rubber companies around the 
world. Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., the 
U. S. affiliation, is at Buffalo. 

Department Stores. At New Orleans, 
Birmingham, Memphis and Louisville are 
City Stores Co. department stores; at 
Newark and Elizabeth, N. J., are stores 
affiliated with City Stores. That chain last 
week paid $10,521,000 for control of Lit 
Bros., Philadelphia department store. 

Leather. Many U. S. makers of shoes, 
purses, gloves, buy their high grade goat 
and kid skins from Martin Zimmer Leder- 
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“What is back 
of these bonds?” 


When you buy bonds from The National City Company 
you get something more than dependable income and 
adequate security of principal. You get a broad choice 
of issues, and personal contact with bond men well quali- 


fied to help you select suitable offerings; you get quick 
service through a chain of investment offices in over 
fifty leading American cities, offices interconnected by 
thousands of miles of private wires; you get ready access 
to up-to-date information on your various bond hold- 
ings; and, finally, you get the broad benefits which come 
from dealing with an organization having a background 
of over a century of financial experience and maintain- 
ing close coptact with investment conditions throughout 
the world. 


Our monthly list of rec- 
ommended issues will keep 
you informed on attrac- 
tive current offerings. It 
will be sent upon request. 





The National City Company 
National City Bank Butiding, New York 


Offices or representatives in the principal cities of the United States, Canada, Europe, 
China, Japan, India, Australia, South America, Central America and the West Indies. 
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WHE for years a 
favorite among 
largeinvestors,United 
First Mortgage Bonds 
are likewise available 
to the small investor 
who prefers to buy 
on partial payments. 
Only a small initial 
payment is needed to 
start you on a sound 
investment program. 


United States Mort- 
gage Bonds pay 6% 
and the payment of 
interest and principal 
is guaranteed by the 
oldest exclusive first 
mortgage bond com- 
pany in Michigan. 


Mail coupon today 
for copy of booklet, 
“Plant an Acorn” and 
complete information 
regarding easy pur- 
chase by mail. 





UNITED STATES MORTGAGE 
BOND COMPANY 
Howard C. Wade, President 
361 U. S. Mortgage Building, Detroit, Michigan 
Resources more than $19 000,000 
In Canada: United Bond Co., Ltd., Toronto and Windsor, Ont. 
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UNITED 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE 
BOND COMPANY 
361 U. S. Mortgage Bond Building, Detroit, Michigan 


Please mail copy of booklet, “Plant an Acorn”. 


Name 


Address 
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CLARENCE SAUNDERS 


Piggly Wiggly went to the stock market. 


werke, A. G., of Frankfort-am-Main, Ger- 
many, and their reptile skins from Alpina 
Ltd. of Paris and Berne. The two tanning 
firms are now consolidated. 
— 
Chain Stores 
Bulk-buying makes possible penny- 
clipped selling. Provident housewives 
cherish pennies. Therefore chain grocery 





stores attract housewives. Two such 
chains were welded last week. 
1) In 1923, David A. Schulte added 


Park & Tilford, grocer-confectioners to his 
other interests.* Last week, he announced 
he had formed the $20,000,000 Park & 
Tilford Retail Stores, Inc., to sprinkle 
1,000 stores over the U. S. 

2) In 1923, Clarence Saunders, head of 
the Piggly-Wiggly chain grocery stores. 
tried to corner his company’s stock, had it 
thrown off the board, lost $4,000,000, went 
$300,000 in debt. Last week, Mr. Saunders 
said that he had $250,000,000 backing for 
a new $50,000,000 chain grocery organiza- 
tion. 


Index 
Oscar F. Grab last week bestowed his 


$1,000,000 dressmaking business upon 14 
employes. Modest: “I couldn’t have made 


| a success without their assistance.” Tire- 
less: “I want to try something else.”’ Gen- 


erous Grab’s “something else” is the execu- 
tive vice-presidency of the Lefcourt Nor- 
mandie National Bank (Manhattan). 

Shipping. Defraying three-fourths of 
the construction expenses of four com- 
bined cargo and passenger vessels to total 
32,800 gross tons, the Shipping Board last 
week loaned the Export Steamship Corp. 
of New York, $4,500,000. This was the 
loan under the new Jones-White Merchant 
Marine Act. 

Air-caravans. Promoting regular, effi- 
cient, transcontinental air-caravans, the 
“biggest” National City Co. (Manhattan) 
and the Pacific National Co. (Seattle) are 
investing between $5,000,000 and $10,000,- 


*Schulte Cigar Stores, Alfred Dunhill, Schulte 
Real Estate Co., Huyler’s, Wm. Demuth, Amer- 
ican Drug Syndicate, Schulte United Five Cents 
to One Dollar Stores. 


| 


Wl 


| 


has more than 3500 eating places 
and practically every one uses 
electricity for some purpose other 
than lighting. Edison Service stirs 
up the batter . . . bakes the pud- 
ding . . . rings up the check .. . 
and washes the dishes! 
Commonweal i 
sone PiconCompoy 
Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 
156 consecutive dividends to its stockholders. 


Stock listed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. 
| Send for Year Book. 

| 
| 








In responding to 
an advertisement, 
say you saw it in 





een 
61.2% 
PROFIT 


—exclusive of dividendshad 
you followed our financial 
recommendations during 
the past three years. 


Our advice is based upon 
facts secured at an annual 
cost of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars through our 
large organization with 25 
years of seasoned judgment. 

One client (name on file) writes, 
“T’ve made over £75,000 in the 
last five years by following the 
Babson plan.” Future profits 
should be good. 

Send Now, (no obligation), 
for free booklet below. 

















Babson’s Statistical Organization 
(Largest Statistical Community in America) 
Div. 69-11 Babson Park, Mass. 
Send me FREE without obligation your 
klet “Bigger Investment Returns.” 
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ooo in the Boeing Airplane & Transport 
Co., new, vigorous, ambitious. 


Stage. In 1927, 39 manufacturers pro- | 


duced theatrical scenery and stage equip- 
ment to the value of $5,745,472, an in- 
crease of 60.6% over 1925. 

Seats. Last week, one of the 550 seats 
on the Curb Market was sold for $120,000. 
There are exactly twice as many seats on 
the New York Stock Exchange, each ex- 
actly four times as valuable. 

G. E. in England. General Electric 
last week apparently accepted a subordi- 
nate place in England’s electrical industry. 
Its British Thomson-Houston Co. sold a 
majority of its common shares to the 
Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co. which 
controls other electrical concerns. But 
British Thomson-Houston’s chairman, H. 
C. Levis, is to be Metropolitan-Vickers’ 
chairman. Hence the deal was a consolida- 
tion of similar interests, not a G. E. sell- 
out. 











MILESTONES 











Born. To Mrs. Ruth Pratt, Republican | 


nominee for U. S. Representative from 
New. York; a nine-pound granddaughter, 
daughter of Mr. & Mrs. John T. Pratt Jr. 

Born. To Mr. & Mrs. Langhorne 
Gibson of Bedford, N. Y., a nine-pound 
son. The child will be named for his grand- 
father, Illustrator Charles Dana Gibson. 
The child’s maternal grandfather was the 
late Financier Moses Taylor. 

Engaged. Prince Christopher of 
Greece, widower of the former Mrs. W. B. 
Leeds of Cleveland; and Princess Fran- 
coise II, daughter of the Duc de Guise, 
pretender to the throne of France. 

oo 

Engaged. John Robert Lawson Johns- 
ton, London merchant who is reputedly 
worth $40,000,000, onetime husband of 
Barbara Guggenheim, daughter of mining 
tycoon Solomon R. Guggenheim; and 
Betty McCormick, salesgirl & clothes 
model of Albany, N. Y. 




















¢ 





Engaged. Virginia Waddill Shepherd, 
stepdaughter of Novelist James Branch 
Cabell (Jurgen) of Richmond, Va.; and 
Edward King Davis, Manhattan lawyer. 


@ 
< 


Married. Mary Elizabeth Rickard, 
daughter of Edgar Rickard, Manhattan 
mining engineer who assisted Nominee 
Hoover in wartime food administrating; 
to Reginald Dorsey Mohun of Manhattan; 
in New Canaan, Conn. To the wedding 
went Mrs. Herbert Clark Hoover, Son 
Allan Henry Hoover. 

Married. David S. Ludlum, 25, 
nephew of President John A. Hartford of 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co.; to 
Marian Hamilton, 21, Seattle dancer in 
George M. Cohan’s comedy Billie. Her 
published photograph exhibits her sitting 
on a table edge, long slim legs pendant, 
a white fur coat skilfully covering her 
nudity. 














° 


Married. Frederick Beck Patterson, 
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Never again need 


Dr. Jekyll look at Mr. Hyde | 


T last you can get relief quickly 

when bad after-taste, sore, raw throat 
or a cold makes you feel like the terrible 
Mr. Hyde. 
Just gargle with Forhan’s Antiseptic Re- 
freshant. Use it straight. This new, effec- 
tive antiseptic mouthwash ends all mouth 
wash confusion. It protects the throat 
against insidious, disease-breeding germs. 
It removes bad after-taste and bad breath. 
And its refreshing taste lingers in the 





throat for hours after using. 


Step up to the nearest dru 
counter and speak momgne 
for one bottle of Forhan’s 
Antiseptic Refreshant—two 
sizes. 35c and 60c. 


FORHAN COMPANY 
New York 


Forhan’s 


ANTISEPTIC REFRESHANT 





| Conn. 


onetime ‘Tennessee 





FOR MOUTH, BREATH AND TASTE HYGIENF 


cash register tycoon of Dayton, Ohio; and 
Mrs. Armenal Wood Gorman, former wife 
of E. H. Barney-Gorman, Dayton realtor; 
in Ipswich, Mass. Mr. Patterson was re- 
cently divorced by his first wife (TIME, 


Oct. 22). 








<7 


Married. Henry Belin du Pont, as- 


sistant treasurer of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours (explosives), of Wilmington, 
Del.; to Margaret Lewis, daughter of 


Perry J. Lewis, Texas barrister; in San 
Antonio. 
— ——_ 


Married. Katharine Van Rensselaer 


| Strong of New Brunswick, N. J., descend- 


ant of Van Rensselaer patroons & Philip 
Livingston, signer of the Declaration of 


| Independence; to Morrison Ulman, Man- 


hattan scion; in New Brunswick. 

Married. Mrs. Margaret Emerson 
Baker of Manhattan & Baltimore, recently 
divorced wife of Raymond T. Baker, 
famed Nevadan & cosmopolite (Time, Oct. 
15); to Charles Minot Amory of Boston 
& Manhattan; in Manhattan. 











Married. Marcel William Stengel, 50, 
of Manhattan, painter, son of Marcella 
Sembrich, famed soprano; and Juliette de 
Coppet, 45, daughter of the late Financier 
Edward J. de Coppet who founded the 
famed Flonzaley quartet; in Greenwich, 


Divorce. 








Sued for Lou Tellegen, 


famed Graeco-Dutch actor, onetime lead- 
| ing man for the late Sarah Bernhardt, one- 


time husband of Soprano Geraldine 
Farrar; by Mrs. Isabel Craven Tellegen, 
schoolgirl; in Los 
Angeles. 
a en 

Sued for Divorce. Lady Inverclyde 
(Olive Sylvia Sainsbury), daughter of Ar- 
thur Sainsbury, London chain grocery store 
tycoon; by Lord Inverclyde (John Alan 
Burns). 31, opulent nobleman of London. 





Insure your 


packages 





ORTH AMERICA Parcel Post Insurance is the safe, eco- 


nomical and convenient method of insuring packages sent 


through the mails. 


A book of coupons equips you to insure 


each package as it is wrapped—and assures satisfactory ad- 
justment, without red tape or delay, if package is stolen, dam- 
aged or destroyed in transit. 

‘Any North America Agent can explain this inexpensive and de- 


pendable protection. 
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Divorced. David Ludovic George 
Hopetoun Carnegie, 11th Earl of Northesk, 
of London; by Jessica Brown, onetime 
Ziegfeld Follies showgirl. 

ok os 

Inaugurated. The Rev. William Cole- 
man Nevils, onetime Dean, Chancellor, as 
President of Georgetown University. 

ae ens 

Died. The Rev. Dr. Frederick William 
Hinitt, 61, three times a college president 
(Parsons, Iowa—1go0—-04; Centre, Ky.— 
1904-15; Washington & Jefferson, Pa— 
1915-18); after a short illness; at his 
Presbyterian rectory in Indiana, Pa. 
—o—— 

Died. W. L. Velie, 62, automobile & 
aircraft manufacturer; after a short ill- 
ness; in Moline, Ill. 

scien aii 

Died. George Barr McCutcheon, 62, 
famed romancer, author of the Graustark 
saga; of heart disease; at luncheon with 
his friends in Manhattan. 

— cen 

Died. Brig. Gen. John Rea McQuigg, 
62, Cleveland’ banker-lawyer, onetime 
Commander of the American Legion 
(1925); after a year’s illness; in Cleve- 
land. 

Died. Clayton Darius Lee, 62, veteran 
newsman, who helped found the United 
Press in 1907, who served it as president 
for six years; after four years illness; in 
Maplewood, N. J. 

Died. Dr. Albert Schneider, 65, able 
scientist & criminologist of Portland, Ore.; 
from cerebral hemorrhage; in Portland. 
Dr. Schneider devised an apparatus for 
registering brain reactions known as the lie 
detector. 





—_©——_ 
Died. Edgar Wallace Peck, 69, Man- 
hattan retail hosiery tycoon (Peck & 


Peck); in Manhattan. A distrusting land- 
lord of the Peck brothers used to collect 
rent every 24 hours. The firm now owns 
19 prospering shops in the U. S. 

. o-———- 

Died. Charles Arnette Towne, 70, one- 
time U. S. Senator from New York; of 
pneumonia, contracted while stump-speak- 
ing for Nominees Smith & Robinson; in 
Tucson, Ariz. 





—-—_ 

Died. Gaetano Cardinal di Lai, 75, 
after a year and half of illness initiated 
by pneumonia. He was long a part of the 
very core of Roman Catholic Church ad- 
ministration and jurisdiction—as secretary 
of the Consistorial Congregation, as one 
of the 12 members of the Rota (Church 
supreme court), as one of the six Car- 
dinal Bishops of the Hierarchy. 

eee “areal 

Died. Mrs. Rose (‘‘Pinky”) Ward 
Hunt, 77, famed onetime slave; after a 
brief illness; in Washington, D. C. In 
1860 Pastor Henry Ward Beecher bought 
Pinky for $900. From the pulpit of his 
Brooklyn church he then sold her to free- 
dom. As Pastor Beecher intended, the 
sale impressed northerners. 


Died. Blitzen, 20, last surviving dog of 
the German Canine Sanitary Corps, used 
by the Red Cross during the War; in 
Hamburg. Stuffed and wearing battle re- 
galia, Blitzen will go to the Hamburg 
Zoological Gardens. 
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Topsy-Turvydom 

THE StToRY OF GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 
—Isaac Goldberg—Simon & Schuster 
($6.00). 

The Story. Siamese twins, Mary and 
her little lamb, Smith Brother beards, are 
not more indissolubly linked than Gilbert 
and Sullivan; yet two more disparate 
temperaments could hardly be imagined. 
“Gilbert had been born with a genius for 
petulance, for hostility. Sullivan made 
friends as naturally as Gilbert made ene- 
mies; he was a social creature in whom 
conformity at times could take on the con- 
tours of self-surrender. Gilbert domi- 
neered; Sullivan insinuated himself.” And 
yet, in their repeated quarrels, it was Gil- 
bert who made the first overtures of recon- 
ciliation, it was Gilbert who conceded 
everything, agreed to Sullivan’s wishes, 
then blandly pursued his original intent. 

William Schwenck Gilbert was early 
initiated to drama. At two, he was kid- 
naped by Italian brigands—his parents 
were visiting Naples—and redeemed for 
£25, a sound investment. At 15, he ran 
away from school to be an actor, but he 
was sent back to his Aristophanes and 
Virgil. He became instead a soldier, a 
clerk, a barrister, and to all outward 
appearances 

An every day young man, 

A matter-of-fact young man... . 
But already he was scribbling skits for 
Fun, curtain-raisers, burlesques; and very 
shortly he was squabbling with insubordi- 
nate actresses, and spiting their conceits 
by planning non-star librettos. 

Arthur Seymour Sullivan, meanwhile, 
was a serious-minded music student for all 
his Irish-Italian blood and romantic an- 
cestry: his grandfather was favorite in 
Napoleon’s body guard at St. Helena, and 
had the grim duty of protecting the dead 
Little Corporal’s heart from voracious rats. 
But Arthur was a sweet-faced choir-boy, 
beloved mascot of his father’s band, suc- 
cessful candidate for a Leipzig Mendels- 
sohn scholarship. Returned to London, he 
wrote cantatas, oratorios, 56 hymns 
(among them Onward Christian Soldiers), 
and also popular lyrics (The Lost Chord), 
and operetta-burlesque (Cox and Box). 
Victoria smiled on him, the masses adored 
him. 

Quite by chance librettist and musician 
were brought together to do a curtain- 
raiser. An astute and sporting manager, 
D’Oyly Carte, saw the possibilities, 
launched the inimitable comic operas 
which have been wide favorites these 50 
years—H. M. S. Pinafore, The Pirates of 
Penzance, Patience, Iolanthe, The Mikado, 
Ruddigore. But it was also D’Oyly Carte 
who charged the famous £140 carpet to 


TIME readers may obtain post- 
paid, promptly, any book of any U. S. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben 
Boswell, TIME, Inc., enclosing check 
or money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 





The Gondoliers, thereby traditionally 
starting the passionate if intermittent quar- 
rel between the gifted collaborators. Gil- 
bert objected to the extravagance, and 
flew into a rage because Sullivan refused 
to join in the objection. But in those 
days of their affluence the trouble ob- 
viously lay deeper than £140. 

Sullivan, for all the delirious ridiculous- 
ness inherent in his music, had long been 
chafing at Gilbert’s contagiously ridiculous 
topsy-turvydom. He had long cherished 
the ambition t> do something more digni- 


of the Victorian Age. The fitness of this 
origin, and the reasons for continued popu- 
larity in a totally disparate age, are logi- 
cally developed in the present duo- 
biography. An informative digest of ma- 
terial scattered in diverse enthusiastic G. 
and S. literature, The Story is designed 
for the uninitiated rather than the hobby- 
ist Savoyard. The narrative of two color- 
ful careers in discord and in unison, is 
amplified by the history of the various 
operettas, and enriched by hitherto un- 
published scores—a valuable record and 
sound appraisal, readable, entertaining. 
The Author. Born in Boston some 4o 
years ago, educated conventionally at Har- 
vard, Isaac Goldberg nevertheless displays 





GILBert & 


Brigands took William, 


fied, more pretentious, more “worthy” of 
his musical ability. Already he had 
demanded that Gilbert write something 
more substantial “without the supernatural 
and improbable;” Gilbert had_ bridled, 
rued, agreed to capitulate, then blithely 
written—The Mikado! Superbly Sullivan 
matched improbable for improbable, comic 
for comic, and suspected miserably that 
he was belittling his art. 


Lewis Carroll, Bret Harte, and even 
Tennyson flirted with him for his musical 
collaboration; but he was faithful to his 
intention of doing something in the grand 
manner. The result was an unsuccessful 
opera, after which Sullivan returned to his 
Gilbert. The librettist was only too eager 
for reconciliation, because he too had been 
making false pretenses to the greater 
heights of legitimate stage. 

The Significance. That the happiest 
extant combination of word and tune so 
often and so narrowly escaped disintegra- 
tion titillates thousands of Savoyards.* 


‘And they marvel at the paradox that the 


Topsy-Turvy Twins are actually product 





*The term originates from the Savoy Theatre 
which was built on G. and S. profits for G. and 
S. productions. Savoyard first meant those who 
had a part in the productions, has since included 
all and legion G. and S. fans. 


BEN BOSWELL 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


25 West 45th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


ROAMIN’ IN THE GLOAMtN’—Sir Harry Lauder 
Autobiography, wistful, and, of course, humorous. (October 1) 


SULLIVAN 
Arthur lost a chord. 


the versatility characteristic of bright 
Jews. Interested as much in music as in 
romance languages he is author of nu- 
merous Haldeman-Julius “Little Blue 
Books” on music and musicians; translator 
from the Spanish, Portuguese, Yiddish; 
authority on Spanish-American literature; 
biographer of such heterogeneous char- 
acters as Havelock Ellis, Mencken, 
Nathan, and now the Topsy-Turvy Twins. 





Modern Aristotle 
WHITHER MANKIND—Edited by 
Charles A. Beard—Longmans Green ($3). 
From the kaiser-by-grace-of-god who 
declared in 1905: “We are the salt of the 


_earth,” to the American Bar Association 


committee on citizenship who quite 
recently formulated a credo: “I believe 
that we Americans have the best govern- 
ment that has been created”’ smug pride of 
nation still persists, but it is steadily and 
increasingly challenged by Jeremiads such 
as Spengler’s Decline of the West, Ein- 
stein’s scorn of U. S. intelligence, Sieg- 
fried’s despair of U. S. materialism. Just 
how science and the machine have affected 
civilization; just what the possibilities are 
of self-destruction, “decline,” as compared 
with perpetuity—these are questions for 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN — 1809-1865 — Albert J. Beveridge — Houghton 
Mifflin (2 vols. $12.50). 
THe ComInG oF THE LorD l Live 
($2.50). Shrewd study of Anglo Saxon vs. Jew vs. native in South 
Africa. (October 1) 

Huncer Ficuters—Paul de Kruif—Harcourt Brace ($3.50). Drama- 
tizing the monotonous pursuits of practical men of science. (Oct. 8) 


Faithful biography. (See Time, Oct. 8) 


-Sarah Gertrude — Nillin Liveright 


- Lippincott ($3.50). 
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Reape physically fit—radiantly healthy' You can now 
exercise and massage your whole body in this sur- 
prisingly simple new way right in your home—without 
any effort. Thousands are doing it. 


Oscillate Your Way to Health 


The rapidly oscillating girdles of the “Health Builder” 
give a combined massage-vibratory treatment better 
than a skilled masseur No electric current touches you. 
The Health Builder vigorously massages the heaviest 
muscles, peps up sluggish 
circulation, aids digestion 
and elimination, strength- 
ens muscle “‘tone”’ and im- 
proves the functions of the 
internal organs. 


A Health Builder 
for Every 
Requirement 
Ideal for home use is the 
Universal Home Model, a 
compact enclosed Health 
Builder. The Athletic Mod- 
el is very popular for clubs, 
home gymnasiums, col- 
Jeges, health centers, insti- 
tutions, steamships, etc., 
while the handsome De 
Luxe Cabinet Models com- 
bine utility with distinctive 

eauty 


Send for Free Book 


Send for “Keeping Fit in 
Fifteen Minutes a Day’ — 
a valuable Free Book show- 
ing the ““Battle Creek 
Health Builder’’ in opera- 
tion—with complete series 
of home exercises. 


Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
Room AG-2156 Battle Creek. Mich. 


The Battle Creek 


Health Builder 


Keeps You Kit! 














BOOK SALE! 


Thousands of volumes, on almost every 
conceivable subject, at an average 
HALF OF PUBLISHERS’ PRICES. 
We pay transportation anywhere. 
Write for Fall Catalogue No. 30. 


HOCHSCHILD, KOHN & CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








In responding to 
an advertisement, 
say you saw it in 


TIME 





1a modern Aristotle with ‘all knowledge” 
| in his mastermind. But all knowledge hav- 
ing expanded beyond the scope of one 

mind, Editor Beard has assembled 17 

minds to answer the riddle. Their guesses 
| carry the weight of authority, for their 
names read like an honor roll of intelli- 
gentsia. 

To clear the Occidental air of “yellow 
peril” the distinguished Chinese philos- 
| opher, Hu Shih, denies, startlingly, con- | 
clusively, that the Western machine-age, 
| man-controlled, is “materialistic” while the 
Oriental hand-to-mouth, disease-ridden 
existence is “spiritual,” and _ therefore 
| potentially superior. 

To rebut the prevalent wail that man, 
the individual, has fallen from his former | 
high estate to the status of cog in machine, | 
Historian Van Loon raises considerable 
doubt as to that former altitude, these 
present depths. And in a sound exposition 
| of business expansion, Julius Klein recalls 
that an ancient Periclean law gave _—; 
Athenian the right to own five slaves, 
whereas every inhabitant of the U. S| 
today has at his disposal the power equiv- 
alent of 150 slaves. Human happiness lies 
in using the machine without worshiping 
it. Brilliantly, Bertrand Russell predicates | 
the only remedy for science as not less, | 
but more science—applied to human| 
nature. | 

Havelock Ellis shows that, whether for 
| better or for worse, the family is not 
| disappearing, but its status and quality | 
| improving by control of wasteful and 
unnecessary births. 

Further survival of the fittest is listed 

| by Emil Ludwig as one of seven reasons 

still advanced in favor of war, but all 
seven he devastates with withering, vigor- 








ous logic. Then wistfully he places a little | 


hope in peace conferences, a great deal 
more in the give-your-child-no-toy-soldiers 
brand of education. 


. . | 
Of education, alas, so much is expected 


that the distracted modern university pub- 
lishes a catalogue quite as alluring as 
Sears Roebuck’s. Everett Dean Martin 
deplores an educational system which, pan- 
dering to a materialistic age, offers equal 





“credit” for a course in Aristotle’s Ethics 
and another in High Power Salesmanship. 
But the fault lies not so much with the age 
as with the perennial lack of a consistent 
philosophy of education. 

In fact, philosophy is challenged as 
never before. John Dewey, that supreme 
genius of mind and spirit, recognizes the 
philosophic possibility of subjecting this 
industrial civilization “to a more ordered 
| dominion of the spirit.” 

A fine optimism pervades this sympo- 





sium (only Stuart Chase is unqualifiedly | 


pessimistic: he analyzes the passivity of 
| fun—listening to radio instead of doing 
amateur singing, fiddling), but the opti- 
mism is qualified with a recognition of 
arrant abuses, grave dangers. Thus, the 
| Webbs on Labor, McBain on Law and 
Government, Winslow on Health, Dorsey 
|}on Race, James Harvey Robinson on 
| Religion, Lewis Mumford on Art. 
Brilliantly conceived by Beard, executed 


| analyzes. 






Pipi 
HOT 
Radia bers 


eg cafinor fully heat a radiator until 

all “ air has been expelled. Airid Air 
Valves No. 500 release this air quickly, si- 
Jently, gompletcly and automatically, and as- 
sure piping hot radiators. Replace old-style 
valves with Airids. For only a few dollars 
you/can have hot radiators and more com- 





fort this winter. | 


Al RED Air Valves. 
_Jor Steam Radiators — 


Airids fit any steam radiator and are casily 
attached without tools. For sale by all plumb- 
ing and heating contractors. Fully guaranteed 


for five years. Price $1.35. 

| No. 510 VAC-AIRID, for “below atmos- 
phere” heating plants. Send for Free Booklet 
| containing valuable heating suggestions. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR CO. | 


ACCESSORIES DIV. DEPT. AV 3411 
| 40 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 











STAINED GLASS 


WINDOWS~ 


are being used more and 
more in the decorative treat- 
ment of Theatres, Libraries, 
Universities, Banks and Fine 
Residences as well as for 
Church adornment and as 








| with talent that varies from the sound | 
expert to the high genius, Whither Man- 

| kind is a stimulating contribution to that | 

| very civilization which it so cogently | 


Memorials. The interesting 
possibilities in these direc- 
tions are unlimited. We will 
gladly submit suggestive de- 
anes Pi signs without charge. 





Write for Booklet 127, mentioning type 
of huilding in which you are interested. 
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Every Year 

@ Every year in the U. S. educational 
world some university or college offers a 
course which has never been heard of be- 
fore to a class which has never before 
assembled. 


Last week, the University of Cincinnati 

toyed with the idea of giving a course in 
“mopology,” threatened to be the year’s 
first exploiter of unferreted educational 
byways. Mopology is destined for jani- 
tors. It will not teach lilting songs to 
rhythmic moppers, nor utilitarian philos- 
ophy for long janitorial hours. Mopology 
will strenuously, scientifically stress the 
importance of clean corners, dustless 
desks, and the danger of overheating due 
to too much coal in the furnace. 
q@ Every year in the U. S. educational 
world there is a food strike. Usually, be- 
cause of more easily outraged palates, 
more tender stomachs, the strike occurs 
in a girls’ college. 

Last week this happened at Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College (co-educational ) 
when 220 girls sullenly refused to appear 
for their noonday meal in Draper Hall. 
The food, they declared, was poisonous; 
a few of the more delicate girls had been 
sick because of it. They went on strike. 


@ Every year, in the U. S. educational 
world there is a riot, usually several riots. 

In New Haven’s Hotel Taft, Wesleyan 
Freshmen and Sophomores clashed in the 
year’s first riot. The Sophomores were 
holding their annual Fall banquet. No 
Freshmen were invited. Slighted, they 
sent a messenger to the Sophomores de- 
manding admittance. The Sophomores re- 
moved the messenger’s pants, sent him 
into the hotel lobby, sat down to their 
banquet. The Freshmen charged. Eggs 
destined for food became missiles. While 
some of the Freshmen fought, others stole 
and ate the Sophomores’ food. Resignedly, 
a hotel manager called the police. There 
were no arrests. There was no banquet. 


@ Every year somebody gives more 
money to a university or college than 
anyone has thought of giving before. Last 
week, Candy Manufacturer Henry G. 
Granger deposited $100 in the People’s 
National Bank of Hoosick Falls. Each 
year, half the interest will be given to 
Princeton University, the other half added 
to the principal. Theoretically, the deposit 
would mount to billions, trillions; actually, 
natural and other laws will prevent any 
such development. 

@ In every recent year in the U. S. educa- 
tional world some university or college in 
response to the stimulus of public opinion 
has raised the salaries of the faculty. 

Such action, exemplary, commendable 
has been taken by Princeton University. 
Salaries of professors now range from 
$6,000 to $9,000; of associate professors 
from $4,500 to $5,750; of assistant pro- 
fessors, from $3,000 to $4,250; of instruc- 
tors, from $1,800 to $2,750. One hundred 
and thirty-one members of the faculty re- 
ceived salary increases. A higher scale of 
faculty salaries was recommended two 
years ago by the Princeton Board of 
Trustees. 





Thrills & Dales 


Manhattan gallerygoers were all agog. 
They read the names Cézanne, Derain, 
Gaugin, Van Gogh, Matisse, Picasso, all in 
one announcement. They rushed to the 
sedate, vermicular-stoned Wildenstein Gal- 
leries. There they paid $i apiece for the 
benefit of the French Hospital, were per- 
mitted last week to maunder through two 
small rooms hung with 51 modernist 
French paintings of the first rank. Such a 
concourse is rare, even among Manhattan 
opportunities. 

Composed entirely of accepted modern- 
ist leaders, the exhibition proved that the 
freakishness of cubism, vorticism, other 
truculent cults, is quite defunct. There 
was little that was crude, nothing that was 
incoherent. Gaugin’s bizarre self-portrait 
seemed to link his face with his own 
favorite Tahitian fruits; the sardonic 
humor of the piece was queer but clear. 
He displayed also a serene Breton land- 
scape, a lovely canvas which could cause 
no retching among the most conservative. 
Forain’s aphrodisiac The Charleston showed 
two vibrant white dancers, several paunchy 
satyr-spectators, was a triumph of con- 
temporary comment. Picasso’s The Mother, 
a suggestion of haggard peasantry, was as 
successful in another field. There were 
gusty, sulphurous landscapes by de 
Vlaminck, fanciful figures in delicately 
modulated colors by Eugene Zak. The net 
effect was one of diversified, eclectic ap- 
peal. There was much to please, in many 
manners. 

The pictures were loaned by Mr. & Mrs. 
Chester Dale of Manhattan. The red- 
headed Mr. Dale is an investment banker, 
a member of the Stock Exchange, a direc- 
tor of Western railroads, New Jersey pub- 
lic utilities. During the war he established 
a Liberty Loan office, sold innumerable 
bonds. His dynamic existence takes him 
twice a year to France. He chases over 
the fairways at St. Cloud, chases to art 
collectors, buys with zest. With him goes 
the gracious Mrs. Dale, herself a painter 
of stage decorations, a writer of cogent 
art criticism. In three .years they have 
gathered more than 300 modern French 
paintings, from the glossy classicism of 
David to the vaporous prettiness of Marie 
Laurencin. 








Blue Eyes 


“Tt is recorded that the color of George 
Washington’s eyes was a light, greyish 
blue. But when painting his famous por- 
traits of him, Gilbert Stuart made them a 
deeper blue.” 

Stuart did so in anticipation of the fad- 
ing of his paints. Amazingly, his paints 
did not fade. The fact is recalled by the 
sedate Boston Transcript, to whose readers 
a current centennial exhibition of Stuart’s 
portraits is a matter of more than passing 
interest. 

Bostonians were equally interested just 
after Artist Stuart’s death in 1828 when a 
possibly larger exhibition was held there 
on behalf of impoverished Mrs. Stuart and 
her four daughters. Having painted more 
than a thousand portraits, including the 


first five Presidents of the U. S. and two | v---------------------------- ! 
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5 AND IN LOVING MEMORY OF 
§ JOHN ano MARY CONKLIN @ 
N PIONTER MEMBERS OF THIS CHURCH 
WERE PRESENTED 
BY THEIR SON 
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AS a memorial to a departed loved one, a 
reminder of precious childhood memor- 
ies, and a sincerely appreciated gift to the congrega- 
tion to which you once belonged, why not install 
Golden-Voiced Deagan Tower Chimes 
in the serenely sedate little church “back hoime’’? 
Every 15 minutes they will sound the 
Westminster peal; at sundown each 
day they will play your favorite mel- 
ody; and on Sunday mornings they 
will fill the countryside with the in- 
spiration of age mellowed hymns. 
With a tablet of bronze toset forth 
the hallowed purpose of the Chimes 
you, like so many other successful 


Deagan Tower _ ° 
men, will have provided + + + + «+ 


Chimes (played 


direct from or- —a living tribute to a departed one; 
gan — are —a pricelesschurchand community assetg 
priced at 34375 —an eloquent symbol of your progress; 


and up. Fulland 
interesting in- 
formation re- 
garding them 
will be furnish- 


—a lasting token of your philanthropy, 


ein Deagani inc. 


243 Deagan Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


5s ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


Delivered at your door, We pay the post- 
age. Standard authors, fine editions, new 
books, all at biggest savings. Be sure to 
send postcard for Clarkson’s catalog. 

Write for ourgreat book catalog. 
. This catalog is a short course in 
literature and is so used by some of Amer- 
ica’s leading universities; 300,000 book lovers 
buy from it. Free if you write now. 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING CO., 


1146 CLARKSON BLDG. CHICAGO, 4LL. 


ed without cost 
or obligation. 











Enjoyment 


The latest craze— everybody's playing — and 
what fun itis! New, different. An educational wit 
sharpener. Exciting. Entertaining. Enjoyable. 
Learn in five minutes. 

More Instructive Than Cross-Word 

Puzzles, and 10 Times More Fun F 

A brain teaser. Tests your vocabulary, spelling 

ability, and makes you likeit. Easy to learn, and 
the more you play, the more you learn. Great sport 
for all—appeals to young and old alike. 2 to 6 people 
can play. Simple instructions tell how. 


FREE TRIAL Send No Money 
Just Mail Coupon 

No risk. No obligation. Just send name and address 
on Coupon and Zest will be mailed for 5 days’ FREE 


TRIAL. Play, and if you like it send $1.00; otherwise 
return at our expense. Mailthe Coupon NOW. 


ZEST CARD CO., 111 Zest Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 


I'm willing to let Zest prove itself to me. Mail 
it free, on trial, as advertised. 
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European monarchs, Stuart died almost 
penniless. 

The best known and most significant 
painter of U. S. portraits lay for many 
years in an unmarked grave in the old 
General Central Burying Ground in Bos- 
ton Common. In 1897 the Paint and Clay 
Club attached a bronze tablet in the form 
of a palette. 


Included in the exhibition are the fa- 
mous Athenaeum paintings of George and 
Martha Washington. Of them spoke John 
Neal in the Atlantic Monthly (1868), say- 
ing: “If Washington should return to life 
and stand side by side with the portrait 
and not resemble it he would be called an 
impostor.” Also included are the portraits 
of the first five Presidents, painted on ma- 
hogany panels planned to resemble the 
texture of canvas; the first painting ever 
done by Stuart (at the age of 12); the 
alleged last painting he ever did (of Mrs. 
John Forrester); that of Commodore 
Oliver Hazzard Perry. 

Dying at 72, Artist Stuart’s brushwork 
remained unimpaired, though he is said 
to have been forced to ask a friend 
(George Brimmer) to sign a canvas for 
him, his hand being too shaky. As a rule 
he neither signed nor completed portraits. 
His daughter Jane is said to have com- 
pleted many of them for him, his interest 
ending when he had done the face. 

Said Artist Stuart on being asked why 
he rarely signed his work: “I mark them 
all over!” Said he of the famed Washing- 
ton portrait: “When I painted him he had 
just had a set of false teeth inserted, which 
accounts for the constrained expression so 
noticeable about the mouth and lower part 
of the face.” 

Washington sat for three portraits. Of 














THE DRINKER 


. . gazed over the rim. 


(See col. 2) 


these, one was scratched out by Stuart; the 
other two were retained unfinished by him 
in order that he might copy and sell them 
in quantities. When he needed money, 
said his daughter, he would copy one in 
a few hours. 

The exhibition, at the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, lasts until Dec. 9. 


Pittsburgh Pigments 


He who would see the year’s best group 
of contemporary paintings must go to 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland or Chicago. No- 








ELINOR 


. was severely Hammered. 


where else will the Carnegie Institute’s 
27th International Exhibition be shown.* 
Reproductions will be plentiful, but they 
are makeshifts. They indicate form, com- 
position, but ‘ose the sumptuous signifi- 
cance of color. : 

In Pittsburgh a conglomerate swarm 
padded about the galleries, grouped itself 
according to tastes before 381 paintings. 
Esthetes looked at landscapes, still life, 
murmured abstrusely of planes, tonality, 
feeling. Paintings from these categories 
won most of the prizes. The great philis- 
tine majority, us usual, neglected pots, 
petunias, pastures; it preferred pictures 
containing human figures. 

Of the nudes, some, including Italian 
Achille Funi’s The Awakening of Venus, 
had little to commend them. Others were 
sensational, like Britisher Laura Knight’s 
baldly anatomical Dressing for the Ballet. 
This study was too frank to be voluptu- 
ous. Squeamish persons felt as if they had 
opened the wrong door. But Eileen, a 
seated girl in a chemise, thrilled everyone 
with its pliancy of shoulders, arms, taper- 
ing hands. A soft sidewise fall. of light 
allowed Miss Dod Procter the use of 
tremulous chiaroscuro. She is an adept 
in the nuances of reflected light, a familiar 
phase of architectural rendering, an an- 
noying technical problem. 

Many persons paused before John Car- 
roll’s Three People. At a small table sat 
two women in low-neck, a youth in a felt 
hat. There was a siphon bottle, glasses. 
Painter Carroll’s first interest is character, 
which he sharply exposes. Technique is 
subservient. The utter spiritual inertia 
on the three faces suggested a U. S. speak- 
easy scene. But the realistic 1 franc 50 
centimes mark on a dish confessed France. 

American Thomas Dewing’s Spring 
halted the sentimentalists. Two volumi- 


*Pittsburgh, until Dec. 9; Cleveland, Jan. 7- 
Feb. 17: Chicago, March 11—April 21. In Cleve- 
land and Chicago only the European section 
will be shown, 


nous-skirted, unmistakable ladies sat in a 
twilight garden. One played on the cello. 
The other put hands to heart. Puffy. 
Victorian gentlemen sighed, passed on to 
Austrian Victor Hammer’s portait of Miss 
Elinor Patterson as The Nun in The 
Miracle. Exquisite are the features of this 
daughter of Joseph Medill Patterson, 
famed Chicago newspaper tycoon. De- 
fined by the austerity of the nun’s habit 
they resulted in a formal study of severe 
beauty. Italian Anselmo Bucci’s The 
Drinker, wore both belt and suspenders, 
gazed out over the rim of his glass with 
the tender, bleary eyes of the veteran 


toper. 
This endless medley of styles, subjects, 
nations was bewildering. Tracing the 


stylistic lineage of the paintings would be 
as difficult as noting the forebears of the 
scattered painters. Homer St. Gaudens, 
son of the late, famed sculptor Augustus 
St. Gaudens, faced a dilemma as Fine 
Arts Director of the Institute. His duty 
was to interpret the exhibition for the 
public. “At no time,” he said, “has art, 
like society, offered so varied an interest, 
or so confused a program.” Optimists, 
like Director St. Gaudens, foresee the 
evolution of a more stable, unified ex- 
pression. Pessimists sense the breaking 
down of all styles, the dissolution of West- 
ern art. 

The Carnegie Jury of Award, Director 
Homer St. Gaudens, Painters Anto Carte 
(Belgium), Colin Gill (England), Rock- 
well Kent, Ernest Lawson (U. S.), had 
to pick a first-prize painting from the 
welter of contrasting appeal. To the 
amazement of all they were able to declare 
unanimously. They chose André Derain’s 
large still life of game birds, shotgun, 
shooting jacket. Frenchman Derain once 





EILEEN 


. thrilled everyone. 


mixed with les Fauves (the Wild Beasts) 
a belligerent group which sought new, ex- 
citing expression. Lately he has reverted 
to a sobriety almost classic. Still life 
ignores the panoramic, the massive, the 
personal. If the award signified anything 
it was the triumph of this traditional dig- 
nity over recent, threatening hysterias in 
paint. 





The gay, zestful Spanish-American 


Southwest is served directly by 
Southern Pacific 





Wout p you return home 
from a winter vacation 
with the healthy outdoor 
tan of days spent in the 
saddle? With the memory 
of nights spent under the desert stars? With 
bubbling vigor from a holiday that is entirely 
“different”? Tucson, Douglas, Tombstone, 
Nogales, Phoenix and Globe are centers of 
southern Arizona’s guest ranch activity. The 
season is from October to June. Here winter is 
delightful. The average noonday temperature 
is about 70° and nights about 45°. Visitors 
spend enjoyable days on horseback, joining 
roundups, roping cattle, hunting big game, 
golfing, fishing, or visiting Old Mexico, just 
across the border. 

At Chandler and elsewhere in southern Ari- 


five through trains daily to southern Arizona able 
« 


Winter on an Arizona rancho! 
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zona, and across the Colo- 
rado River in California, 
are other and different 
winter resorts—-comfort- 
winter hotels, of 
striking individuality, where those less strenu- 
ously inclined can play outdoors or just relax 
and enjoy the radiant, health-giving sunshine. 

Southern Pacific’s main-line trains on the 
Gotpen Strate Route (Chicago to Los Ange- 
les and San Diego) and Sunset Route (New 
York and New Orleans to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco) directly and exclusively serve this 
spirited region. Choice of two other Southern 
Pacific routes broadens the return journey. 

No other railroad offers this choice. You 
can include the whole Pacific Coast on your 
trip. Stop over anywhere. 


Southern Pacific 


Four Great Routes 


Send your name and address at once to E. W. Capp, traffic manager, Department K-22, 
310 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, for free illustrated books, “‘Desert Resorts of Southern 
California”, “Guest Ranches of Arizona”, and “How Best to See the Pacific Coast’. 





On pleasure’s trail 


Mellow, mild, friendly, refreshing i ae Camels express the 


true essence of companionship. Picasure-traile lead direct to 


© 1928 R. J. Reynolds Tobacc 


Company, Winston-Salem, N. C, 








